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Imp’t State Dept. Study 


Passes Unnoticed 


By JONATHAN STOUT 

WASHINGTON, D. C.— The definitive work 
on the Nazis is now written. It has been pub- 
lished by the State Department, which does not 
go in for advertising or fancy promotion. Per- 
haps that is why the daily press has taken little 
or no notice of it. Readers of The New Leader 
might like to remember this when other news- 
papers wake up to the book’s real importance 
within the next month or two. Anyone with half 
an eye can see that its publication at this time 
is not aimless. 

The authors, Raymond E. Murphy of the 
State Deparement’s Division of European Af- 
fairs and his aides, Francis B. Stevens, Howard 
Trivers and Joseph M. Roland, have turned out 
a work that for scholarship, authenticity and 
documentation puts everything else written 
about the Nazis in the shade. No well-informed 
person now can afford to discuss the Nazis until 
he has read this book. The title is “National 
Socialism,” and it can be obtained for one dollar 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

Here for the first time is a great anti-Nazi 
book which through the resources of the State 
Department is really well documented. It is es- 
pecially timely that this book has been brought 
out now. And it is particularly recommended to 
the U. S. Attorney at Fort Wayne where next 
week will open trials aimed at revoking U.S. 
citizenships of accused pro-Nazis. It is also rec- 
ommended to the U.S. Attorneys in New York 
and Philadelphia who will soon be following Fort 
Wayne’s lead. Similar trials will follow in other 
cities. 

In all, it is expected that about 1,500 pro-Nazi 
admirers of Hitler will lose their U.S. citizen- 
ship. Revocation of citizenship has been rare in 
the annals of America. Certainly this will be the 
first time in the history of the country it has 
been done on such a scale. Democracy is not as 
powerless to defend itself as it is sometimes 
stated. 

Revocation-of-citizenship trials are efficient in 
action. They are held before a judge of the U.S. 
District Court without a jury. The decision is 
handed down within three days. In the cases of 
the 1,500 accused pro-Nazis. revocation of citi- 
zenship will mean immediate internment. What 
this will do to the secret Nazi apparatus in this 
country needs no comment. 

The book of Raymond E. Murphy and his col- 
leagues ought to be of great assistance in de- 
molishing that apparatus, beginning with the 
notorious German-American Bund. Indeed, the 
sareful documentation and citations from Nazi 
authorities (apparently collected with care for 
many years by the State Department) make the 
book almost ideally adapted for use by U.S. at- 
torneys and judges. Any genuine pro-Nazi will 
find it a rope around his neck. 
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What of Dies Report on Fascists? 

Public memo to Martin Dies: Has publication 
of your Committee’s report on native fascists 
been withheld because it would offend Rep. Clare 
Hoffman and others whose support you are now 
seeking in order to attack honest anti-totali- 
tarians? And, while we're at it, what did you 
ever do with Father Coughlin’s books which you 
seized last Summer? 


Big Business Sitdown 
On the 48-Hour Week 

In speaking of strikes these days, it is well to 
note the clear threat of a sit-down strike by Big 
Business against the war effort unless the Presi- 
dent agrees to killing of the time-and-a-half 
provision in the Wage and Hour Act. The threat 
was implicit in the statement of Eric Johnston, 
president of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
when he told newsmen as he left the White 
House last week that members of the Chamber 
had been advised to “sit tight” and await cfficial 
regulations before changing over to a 48-hour 
week. The 48-hour weck order officially goes 
into effect March 31. 

To White House reporters Johnston said he 
told the President the 48-hour week order will 
mean wage increases of 45° (30° over the 
Little Steel formula) in those industries now 
working 40 hours weekly and that this “will 
have a tendency to cause more inflation” because 
of the premium pay provisions of the Wage and 
Hour Law. 

The phoniness of all this is revealed by the 
facts, which are: 

War industries as a group have been averag- 
ing over 48 hours a week ever since November. 
Many have been averaging over 50 hours. Some 
over 54 hours. These are figures of the Labor 
Department. 

So the 48-hour week order doesn’t mean any 
wage increases here! 

A large amount of manpower is employed in 
retail trade where the work-week averages al- 
most 41 hours. A 48-hour week won’t get the 
Army any more manpower out of the retail 
trades than it is already getting. The draft 
boards have not been giving deferments to men 
employed in retail trade. And, in addition, the 
largest portion of retail trade is exempt by law 
from the overtime provisions of the Wage and 
Hour Act. 

So the 48-hour week order doesn’t mean any 
wage increases here! 

The latest figures of the Labor Department 
show that the average work-week for all manu- 
facturing industry in the United States (both 
s 44 hours. The 


war and civilian production) i 
.78. The average 


average’ weekly wage is $39 
hourly wage is 90.5 cents. 

Here the 48-hour week order would mean a 
Wage increase of 13.6‘ (not Mr. Johnston's 
claim of 45%). Compare this 13.6% with manu- 
facturing’s average profit increase of 243% 
since the start of the war, as revealed by the 
OPA War Profits Study . and don’t let Mr. 
Johnston break your heart. 

In the war industry group, only the steel mills 
are working as low as an average 42 hours a 
week, according to latest Labor Department 
figures. 

But with the exception of steel mills in De- 
troit and Buffalo most of the steel industry is 
located outside of the 32 labor shortage areas 
listed by Manpower Czar McNutt and would not 
be compelled therefore to adopt a longer work- 
week at present. Those which would have to 
jack up the work-week six hours would there- 
fore—on the basis of average hourly rates of 
$1,078 and average weekly wage of $45.63—have 

(Continued on Page Seven) 
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House-Wrecker BlocRaises 4thTerm 
ssue in Drive on New Deal 





Four Men — Four Questions 








How much political strain can Will he be able to upset Ad- Can he keep civilian control How far does he intend chas- 
over the U. S. war economy? 


his Government withstand? 


ministration plans for ‘44? 


BritishTories Balk atLaborReform 
Fight Catering, Beveridge Bills 


By DANIEL BELL 

The deep Labor-Tory cleavage over British post-war social policy was fore- 
shadowed this week in the bitter Parliamentary debates over Ernest Bevin’s Cater- 
ing Bill, a debate that saw 116 Tory diehards defy the Government and vote against 
the bill. The action, surprisingly, received little attention in the American press, 
although New Leader informants insist that it is a revealing tipoff to the fate of 
the Beveridge bill which is up in Commons this week. 

The Bevin bill, setting up controls for the hotel and restaurant industry involves 
more than 500,000 workers, most of whom put in a 72-hour work-week and earn as 


little as $10 per month. More important, it was 
the first crucia] test of policy as to whether 
Britain shall go ahead now with concrete social 
reforms or wait until the post-war period, as 
the Tories insist. Under Labor pressure, the 
bill became a Government measure, but ‘die- 
hard opposition soon arose. The size of the 
adverse vote (283-116) was a considerable. blow 
for the present coalition administration. 

The most amazing fact was that this large 
vote was mobilized via the organized opposition 
of many leading British industrialists against 
such a comparatively small act of social 
amelioration. The Government has been seek- 
ing to avoid “controversial” legislation. If this 
is a forecast, what of the larger blueprints for 
post-war planning? 

The London Tribune points out the represen- 
tatives of Gas, Electricity, Property Owners 
and Insurance Companies who organized a 
committee against Bevin’s bill. Among those 
were: 

Sir Douglas Hacking, chairman of the 


‘Submission to Moscow:: 


Special to THE NEW LEADER 

HOLLYWOOD. — The courtroom was 
complete to every last detail. In the wit- 
ness chair sat Karl Radek, confessing to 
heinous Nazi-instigated crimes. Before 
him stood Prosecutor André Vyshinsky, 
in triumphant ac- 
cusation — Leon 
Trotsky’s 5th Col- 
umn was trapped 
at last! 

So did the Warner 
movie studios this 
week film the Mos- 
cow Trial scenes in 
Joe Davies’ Mission to Moscow. The set 
and script were faultless—everything pro- = 
ceeded exactly as the GPU had first staged 
it in Stalin’s Russia five years ago. 

Contrary to the promises of high Wash- 

ington and Warner officials, the Davies’ 
movie is being cut completely to the pat- 
tern of the grotesque Kremlin propaganda 
which had every Old Bolshevik conspiring 
with the enemy (except, of course, Num- 
ber One, Stalin himself). In the original 
Trials, listed at various times among the 
“enemy intriguers” were also the British, 
the Poles, and the Japanese. None of 
these, significantly enough, are mentioned 
today. Nor does ex-Ambassador Davies’ 
2 professed love for the “historical truth” 
(which he recites so touchingly in the 
recently completed prologue to the film) 
extend so far as to explain that at the 
time he witnessed the Trials, he like every 
other informed representative (world press 
opinion was unanimous) was convinced 
that the Trials were frame-ups! He omits 
his previous confession that the current 
Davies’ view on the Trials was concocted :: 
on a pullman train to Chicago in 1940 2: 
more than three years after he had left 3: 
=: Soviet Russia! : 
‘ “Does the film bring out what the 
treason trials really meant?” a _ Daily 
Worker reporter asked star Walter Huston 
this week. Said Huston emphatically, “Oh 
yes! You know these people who were 
tried confessed that they were plotting 
with Germany. It’s made very clear that 
they were traitors to their country, and =: 
that in sentencing them to death, Russia :: 
== got rid of its fifth column... .” 
E: Telegrams and letters of protest ad- 
dressed to Lowell Mellett, OWI film chief 
in Washington, and Mr. Jack Warner at 
the Hollywood studios may still have an 
important influence in the final cutting of 
the film. Every American liberal and in- 
dependent must act quickly to stop this 
“submission to Moscow.” 
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Conservative Party organization since 1936. 
Director of the British Match Corp. and 
former Director of the Hotels and Restau- 
rants Association. 

Sir Leonard Lyle, Director of Lloyds Bank 
and President of the Giant fats monopoly 
Tate and Lyle. : 

Sir Alfred Beity director of Rhodesia 
Railways. 

Sir Arnold Gridley, director of various 
electrical companies, and others. 

Said the Tribune: “The British people will 
have only themselves to blame if they ignore 
the fact that the old ruling class are as re- 
actionary as ever.” 

What the debates also revealed was a deep 
fissure in Conservative ranks, with a group of 
young Tories ready to back social reforms 
against the diehards. Mr. Bevins’ Undersecre- 
tary, Malcolm McCorquodale, hit harder than 
3evin at the Conservative opposition. In the 
name of “Disraeli,” he called on them not to 
oppose social reform. The old Tories warned 
of “creeping” Government interference with 
private enterprise. 

The Beveridge Plan itself may find tough 
sledding, as opening remarks by Sir John 
Anderson, old Tory whip and head of the re- 
actionary “1922 Committee,” and Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Sir Kingsley Wood, indicated. 
Wood first made his reputation nationally when, 
as representative of the large insurance in- 
terests, he fought Lloyd George’s plans. [Ed. 
Note: The House of Commons this week de- 
feated a Labor Party amendment condemning 
the Government’s attitude towards the Beveridge 
Plan, 335-119.] 

Other signs indicate that the Tories are get- 
ting ready to rear up and battle Laborite social 
reform attempts. Another significant statement, 
generally overlooked, was Minister of Infor- 
mation Brenden Bracken’s statement to the 
Empire Press Union on February 15 that the 
British Empire would be maintained as is. 

“If anybody thinks,” he said, “that this gen- 
eration, which has made so many mistakes, is 
going to make the catastrophic error of de- 
stroying or handing over our godly heritage, 
I think there is enough toughness in the fiber 
of the Empire to resist such a suggestion.” 

Bracken said, he had been sickened the last 
two years by the “whining of apologists for our 
failures.” 





ing the Nazis? 





Lawrence Dennis 
Draws Up Plans 
For GOP '44 Drive 


By WALTER K. LEWIS 


The Republican Party is getting some pointers 








from Lawrence Dennis, pro-Fascist author and 
lecturer. 

“Grand Strategy for the Republican Party 
Until 1944” is the title of a lengthy discourse 
written by Dennis for the Republicans. The 
tract, the New Leader learned, is being circu- 
lated in ranking Republican circles. It is being 
given serious attention by some party leaders, 
many of whom are not aware of the identity of 
the author of the proposed plan. 

“The duty of the GOP,” writes Mr. Dennis, 
“is to serve the nation in 1944 by offering it a 
real alternative to the Roosevelt international 
crusade, not to offer to run the crusade better 
or differently.” 

Dennis appeared recently before the Army 
Exclusion Board which is acting on the legality 
of removing Dennis, a native-born American, 
from the entire Eastern Defense Command. If 
the ban is ordered, it will be the first of its 
kind in the East. On the West Coast, native- 
born Japanese who were American citizens have 
been removed from the coast defense area. 

During the course of his strategy plan Mr. 
Dennis discusses issues which the Republicans 
should dwell on too long. The New Deal, Mr. 
Dennis contends it not the issue. “It’s a New 
Deal War. Only as such does it make sense.” 

“The only chance for the Republicans,” he 
advises, “is that the New Deal may become 
linked with the war in thought and memory of 
the people.” He deplores attempts by leading 
Congressional Republicans to make it appear 
as though the war were being made though by 
the Republicans. “If the war needs the New 
Deal now,” continues Mr. Dennis, “the New Deal 
back in 1937 and thereafter needed the war. The 
New Deal never became a success until the war 
made it one in 1940.” 

“The Republican Party to survive and serve 
must offer an alternative,” he concludes. “Let 
its leaders have the courage to say that they 
do not believe that America has to put the 
world right or to produce political and economic 
solutions for the problems of security for all 
nations, all minorities, all persons, everywhere. 
Let them put the internationalists in the de- 
fensive by challenging them to show first that 
their monolithic world Utopia is probable of 
achievement and second that pursuit of this 
chimera is worth its cost in blood, sweat and 
tears.” 

Mr. Dennis’ new effort is meeting, according 
to excellent sources, with remarkable acceptance 
in reactionary Republican circles 


Soviet Union Claims Post-War 
Rule of ‘Liberated’ Territories 


By GEORGE DECKER 

According to the seven theory, there is no 
contradiction between the Atlantic Charter and 
the war aims of the Soviet government. The 
signatories of the Atlantic Charter “desire to 
see no territorial changes that do not accord 
with the freely expressed wishes of the peoples 
concerned.” The Soviet theory affirms that in 
the territories annexed by Soviet Russia, the 
peoples had freely expressed their wish to be- 
come a part of the Soviet Union. This theory, 
of course, is based on the assumption that 
military occupation gives a people the best 
opportunity to express their wish freely. 

If this assumption is accepted, the theory 
appears perfectly logical. The Pravda editorial, 
which provoked in this country the sensatior 
of a bombshell, has been nothing but a con- 
firmation of the same basic idea which was 
invariably expressed by spokesmen of the Soviet 
government since the partition of Poland. When 
the Red Army crossed the Polish border. 
Molotov declared: “The Soviet government 
deems it its sacred duty to extend a helping 
hand to our brother Urkainians and brother 
White Russians who live in Poland.” After 
military oceupation, the “Peoples’ Assemblies” 
of these “brother Urkainians and brother White 


Russians” and later of the Baltic countries de 
cided to request the Soviet government to 
incorporate their territory into the U.S.S.R 
Therefore, according to the offi 
such incorporations are to be considered 


Soviet theory 





annexations but “liberations,” or realizations 
of “freely” expressed wishes of peoples, and 
they are wholly compatible wit lant 
Charter. 




















The Pravda editor quoted ( 
simple” words of S r Wi ve nd 
cannot have any such war aims as the seizure 
of foreign territories or tl subju 
foreign peoples. Our first aim is to liberate 
our territorie ad ¢ ] : k Ger 
fascist yoke.” But te 
and our peo] es” are 
peoples which before J 22, 1941 to 
the Soviet Union; that is, ng all ney 
tions since } 

Russia ( Y rz 8 te 
she had been herself g But ‘ 
is willing to consider himself an aggressor 
Therefore, Russia maintains and will maintair 
the fiction of “liberation” of all territories 
annexed her before June, 1941. The Soviet 


government needs this fiction to justify its aim 
(Continued on Page Seven) 


'44 Plans 


Farley Tours South to 
LineUpAnti-FDR Forces 


WASHINGTON.—Ironically, the assault upon 
New Deal plans for the 1944 presidential elec- 
tion, opened late this week by what has now 
become known as the “Housewreckers” bloc 
and the Wheelerites, will have greater effect 
upon Europe and the rest of the world between 
1944 and 1948 than it will upon the U. S. 

The anti-Administration leaders believe that 
with the actual presidential election only 22 
months off, with the nomination conventions 
some 15 months away, and the public cam- 
piagning for the nomi less than eight 
or ten months distant, the time has come to 
charge openly that President Roosevelt is ready 
to rule America through a dictatorship by 
seeking a fourth term. 

The primary tactic of this attack upon the 
New Deal will be to oppose any proposals for 
post-war reconstruction offered by a White 
House official ro appointee. 

This means that the Republican-isolationist- 
dissident Democratic bloc, which has complete 
eontrol of Congress, will fight efforts for the 
creation of a World Court, international pooling 
of the air lanes and a world-wide police to 
prevent renewed totalitarian aggression. This 
will be done to paint Roosevelt as “an inter- 
nationalist” less concerned over the United 
States than Europe. 

Opinions of the President’s 1944 aspirations 
are divided here in circles closest to the White 
House. There is much support for the theory 
that Mr. Roosevelt will seek a fourth term to 
win the peace. Political strategists feel that 
that would be an unfortunate move for the 
entire liberal movement built during the past 
three presidential terms. Mr. Roosevelt’s oppo- 
nents believe that such a move will give them 
the votes necessary to defeat a New Dealer 
in 1944, 

Former Postmaster Farley appears to be the 
leader of the anti-fourth term forces. His re- 
cent tour of Democratic Party headquarters 
throughout the country has convinced him that 
he can raise powerful opposition within his 
party to the nomination of the President or any 
of his designees. This puts Farley in the stra- 
tegic position held by Roosevelt in 1940, when 
the President threatened to split the party 
unless his complete ticket was named. 

Farley has seen former Vice-President John 
Nance Garner. The New York soft-drink -exeeu- 
tive also visited Senator Carter Glass and other 
Southern conservatives. Farley obviously is 
satisfied that he has the Byrd machine, Demo 
cratic ruler of Virginia and many points South, 
lined up behind him. 

These men talked of opposition to the Presi- 
dent even if it meant that a third party would 
be necessary. This, of course, intimates that 
even Farley feels that the Roosevelt group 
might control the Democratic convention—or 
that the old Democratic Party has so been 
marked by New Dealism that a new political 
alignment is necessary 

A third party would enable southern Demo- 
crats to vote for an opposition candidate with- 





ations 





out voting Republican and so give that party 
a chance to gain prestige in the “solid South.” 
Third party conferees are even talking con- 
cretely of a slate consisting of James A. Farley 
for President and Senator Harry Byrd of Vir- 
ginia for Vice-President. 

Burton K. Wheeler, the former progressive 
whose personal hatred for Roosevelt has thrown 
him in with the nation’s most rabid conserva- 

; n at not becoming 
President is now a )us obsession, has in- 
timated that he will he Democratic Party 
in 1944 if an unsatisfactory candidate is named. 
His definition of unsatisfactory is limitel to any 
Ne Ww Deals ! 





fy) 


tives and whose 





Meanwhile, the attack o1 t-war interna- 
tional cooperation will be coupled with assaults 
by the “Housewreckers” on post-war planning 
and war measures for the home front. This 
group of Congressmen, now laughed at in 





numbers 
yrrespondent here has 


Washington as the “H 
some 20 out of 531 





said: “They spend t time complaining about 
hardships and shortages, deno i govern- 
ment regulations, ri ling plans for a better 
post-war world, ynducting a guerrilla war- 
fare of carping and sniping e Administra- 
tion, and taking vert pot-shots at our mili- 
iry ill 

These, then, are tt gns of things to come 
is th ampaigi ) nternationally- 
minded p es f the Roosevelt camp out 
‘ White Hous 44 ¢ Ss} nentum, 


Soldier Fights Draft in 
‘JimCrowArmy'TestCase 
Aveap, hae fast tevied tia peace ae 
ng illegal 
> before the art, will probaly Be 


the acid te ‘ il discrin n in the 
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he en- 
‘ I Amer- 
can Civil Libertic I 1a ticle by 
Dwight NI ’ T | shed in 
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- 10 D \ lected the 
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Lynn (assisted by his ther, Con- 


(Continued on Page Seven) 








60% of People 
Make $100 Mo., 


Taxes Take % 
By MURRAY EVERETT 


Special to THE NEW LEADER 

WASHINGTON, D. C.— The 
wageworker who is asking for a 
revision of the “Little Steel” wage 
formula in order to meet the al- 
ready risen cost of living is not 
the man with the “inflationary 
dollar,” an OPA study made by 
its’ Research and Statistics Bu- 
reau discloses. The men who are 
asking that the formula not be 
revised are the men who have the 
bulk of the “inflationary dollars.” 
That, too, is clearly shown. 

The total 1942 income was 111 
billions, of which 16.2 billions was 
an increase above the 1941 figure, 
constituting the inflationary dol- 
lar. Where did this extra money 
go to? The OPA figures show 
that 5.9 billions extra went to 
incomes over $10,000 a year; that 
8.2 billions went to incomes be- 
tween $5,000-$10,000; 1.3 billions 
to $4,000-$5,000; 4 billions to 
$3,000-$4,000; 2.8 billions to 
$2,500-$3,000, and 1.3 billions to 
$2,000-$2,500. The amount of 
money going to incomes below 
$2,000 a year dropped 4.3 billions. 

Thus 9.1 billions of the infla- 
tionary 16.2 billions went to fam- 
ilies or persons with $5,000 in- 
comes or over. But that is only 
part of the story. The figures 
show that 2,865,000 persons or 
families make more than this 
$5,000 a year while 25,065,000 
families and persons make less 
than $2,000 a year. That this 
first group (2,865,000 people) gets 
a total of 39.6 billion dollars of 
the national income while the 
lower group (25,065,000 persons) 
get only 30.2 billions. 

The situation is highlighted by 
a letter to the Wall Street Journal 
of February 14, by Theodore 
Kreps, Professor of Economics at 
Stanford, who presents the chart 
data. 

Professor Kreps says: “There 
still remain some 25,000,000 in- 
come recipients (17,469,000 fami- 
lies and 7% million single indi- 
viduals) who in 1943 continue to 
have an income before taxes of 
less than $2,000. Their average 
income is only slightly higher 
than it was in 1941, being $1,240 
instead of $1,220, or a $20 salary 


rise. (The average income in the 
$10,000 bracket rose $700, and 


200,000 more persons reached this 
salary level.—Ed. note.) These 25 
million families and individuals, 
constituting more than 60 per 
(Continued on Page Six) 
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SEN. W. LEE O'DANIEL 
“Pappy” from Texas hates 
everybody who works. 


‘Klan’ Group 


Backs O’Daniel 
Drive on Labor 


Special to THE NEW LEADER 

HOUSTON.—Not that he is 
particularly wanted or needed in 
Washington, but Senator W. Lee 
O’Daniel, Texas’ celebrated 
“Pappy,” has been barnstorming 


around the country, beseeching 
legislatures to pass anti-labor 
legislation. 


Backing O’Daniel in the drive 
is the so-called “Christian Amer- 
ican Association,” which has been 
branded in Labor circles as “an- 
other Ku Klux Klan.” The AFL 
has asked for an immediate Fed- 
eral investigation of the organiza- 
tion “and all its works.” 

This outfit—mysteriously  fi- 
nanced—helped O’Daniel put over 
a vicious, anti-union bill in Texas 
last year and induced the Missis- 
sippi legislature to pass a similar 
one. Now O’Daniel is trying to 
get state lawmaking bodies 
throughout the country to enact 
identical restrictive legislation. 
As part of his campaign, he has 
spent most of his time away from 
Washington, appearing before 
state assemblies. 

Union pickets have pretty well 
surrounded him as soon as he 
got set in Oklahoma and Minne- 
sota, but he remains a national 
menace to the Labor movement. 
His backers—which on the face 
of it includes the notorious race- 
baiter and New Deal-hater Vance 
Muse, who heads the “Associa- 
tion’’—are remaining in the back- 
ground, but there are several 
moves to bring the sources of the 
vicious anti-labor propaganda 
now flooding the country out into 
the open light. 


Labor Unrest May Follow 
Refusal of UnionWage Demands 


Special to THE NEW LEADER 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—There is considerable worry here 
in Labor circles that with the White House’s strategic re- 
treat before conservative demands in Congress, the Presi- 
dent will) refuse to consider labor demands for wage increases 
and union representation on the vital war boards. 

This will mean, it was said here, that the resulting wave 
of strikes, absences and demonstrations for cost of living 


the anti- 
with 


for 


provide 
Congress 


increases will 
labor bloc in the 
propaganda material their 
campaign to incorporate unions. 
Already Capt. Eddie Ricken- 
backer is calling for the abandon- 
ment of the 40-hé&®r week, over- 
time and unrestricted union 
ganization activity. There is 
strong belief here that the Cap- 
tain speaks for conservatives in 
the Army and high government 
circles. The Rickenbacker tour is 
only the first to popularize the 
rather “tainted’ efforts of Repre- 


or- 


sentatives Howard Smith and 
Clare Hoffman. 
Within a few weeks an impor- 


tant group of Representatives will 
introduce a bill calling for the in- 
corporation of u 
the proposal of 


match 


nions, to 


Robert Reynolds 


in the Senate. These men are 
waiting only for sufficient senti- 
ment to be raised by men such a 


Rickenbacker. 

Such proposals will undoubtedly 
pass the House, find tough sledding 
in the Senate and be vetoed by the 


Senate t 


President if the passes it 
The presidential veto will then 
b@come the successful rallying 
ery of conservatives in a seore of 
state legislatures such as Texas 
Where the House is about to pa 
a bill outlawing strikes, picket 


and taxing union due Senator 
O’Danie) (D., Texas) is 
ing state legislatures urging the 
passage of similar law 





now tour- 








The combination of a Whit 
House refusal to aband the 
Little Stee] Formula and the ex 
ploitation of consequent unrest 
among union labor will focus at 
tention on John L. Lev nex 
week. On March 3 he is scheduled 
to venture into Scranton, heart 


of the anti-Lewis hard-coal area 
ted to tell the 


There he is expect 


country that the miners must 
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$350,000,000 in annual wage in- 
creases. Labor circles every- 
where, knowing Lewis’ agility in 
negotiations, the power of miners, 
and their slogan that “bayonets 
can’t mine believe that 
Lewis will win his demands. 
After that Philip Murray, R. J. 
Thomas of the CIO Auto Work- 
ers and the leaders of every large 
defense union in the country will 
be faced with revolts within their 
own unions. They will then bring 
pressure on the White House, 
which then will be forced to de- 
cide whether or not to jettison 
labor support. The next few 
weeks will tell the story of the 
next few years of Labor history. 


coal,” 


British Unions 
List 7 Million 


Official figures just published 
by the British Ministry of Labor 
show that the aggregate member- 
hip of the trade unions stood, at 
he end of 1941, at over 7,000,000, 
which is not far short of the peak 


point in trade union organization 
reached in the year 1920, when 
the accumulated increases of the 
war years brought the aggre- 


gate membership of all unions up 


to 8,548,000—a total which was 
literally halved in the depths of 
the slump in employment and 
rade in the years between the 
two great wars. 
rhe total of 7,090,000 recorded 
the end of 1941 was concen- 
ed in 985 unions, including 
those of salaried and professional 
workers as well as the organiza- 
ons OF Manual wage earners. 
It is eresting to notice that 
while the number of trade 
ighists 1s growling, and growing 
" apid rate, the number of 
ad inio} is actually de- 
cre . ; 
At the end of 1959 in the thou- 
i I ore nions mm e@XI1Sst- 
ence, the \ 5.258.000 male 
kers and 972,000 female mem- 
s. FT 983 unions existing 
1941 |} t end of that 
that 5,718,000 male members and 


1,372,000 female members 





Balkan Darlans 
Seek Allied 


Recognition 


Special to THE NEW LEADER 

LONDON.—Signs are multiply- 
ing as to the war-weariness 
among Hatler’s Balkan satellities, 
the Hungarians, Roumanians and 
the Bulgarians, And more signs 
point to the fact that the regimes 





in power in these countries are 
seeking to dicker with Allied 
forces for a “Darlan_ solution.” 


Various “planted” stories appear- 
ing in “neutral papers” indicate 
the Regent Horothy of Hungary 
and King Boris of Bulgaria are 
seeking contact with Allied diplo- 
mats seeking to convince them 
that they can break from Hitler. 
Observers here agree that if the 
Allies aceept these men — and 
British propaganda from the mid- 
dle east indicates that Bulgaria’s 
Boris might be acceptable—it is 
feared that the mass of people, 
lacking an outlet for their demo- 
cratic aspirations, might turn to 
the Soviets for protection. 

The defeatism is more wide- 
spread in Rumania than any other 
country. 400,000 casualties in the 
Russian campaign and an appar- 
ent German plan to use Bucharest 
as a behind-the lines seat of 
operations will cause further un- 
rest. The situation is complicated 
by the existence of two opposi- 
tion groups to Premier-dictator 
Anonescu. One is led by Horia 
Sima, Iron Guard leader who is 
being played by the Germans off 
against Anonescu, the other is 
peasant leaders Julius Mainu who 
is opposed to Germany but whose 
prestige is so great that the Nazis 
dare not kill him. Rumania, too, 
faces the enmity of Hungary 
which desires to regain territory 
lost in the last war. 

Admiral Horthy’s main trump 
is a World Hungarian Congress, 
organized by him, and its Amer- 
ican subsidiary the Hungarian- 
American Federation which, well- 
financed, has sought to capture 
most Hungarian Americans. Count 
3ethlen, a friend of Horthy’s, is 
reported in Switzerland seeking 
to negotiate with the Allies to be- 
come the leader of a “Free Hun- 
gary Movement.” 

Although King Boris was the 
one who swung Bulgaria into the 
camp of the Axis, efforts are now 
being made by Boris’s friends to 
convince the British that only 
he can keep a post-war Bulgaria 


stable. Such an effort would drive 
the Bulgarian people into the 
Soviet camp, if the British ac- 


cept this story. 


GENERAL J. C. SMUTS 
Reform is on the agenda. 


Scots Protest 
Hanging of U.S. 
Negro Soldier 


Special to THE NEW LEADER 

GLASGOW, Scotland, January 
(By Mail).—An American Negro 
soldier has been sentenced to be 
hung following upon his trial for 
murder as a result of a brawl] 
here in one of the city streets. 
The trial was by an American 
Arm Court-Martial and if the sen- 
tence is ratified by President 
Roosevelt the Negro soldier will 
be hung, probably in one of the 
city jails. 

There have been many Scot ap- 
peals to President 
compute his sentence. Nobody 
doubts that the murder was com- 
mitted. The crime was the result 
of a quarrel, over a girl, with a 





Roosevelt to 


Polish soldier who struck the 
Negro first with a chisel. The 
Negro afterwards stabbed the 
Pole with a knife. Such crimes 
following quarrels are not un- 


known in Britain in war-time, but 
had the Negro been tried by the 
Scottish High Court, it has been 
pointed out, the charge would 
have been reduced to that of eulp- 
at homicide, and the 


] 
1e sentence 


imprisonment. 








It is very rarely in the last 
twenty years that anybody has 
heen sentenced to death in Glas 
ow, and nobody has been hung 
here for mar v years. Indeed, the 
1 t in Scotland has 
been virtually abolished 

Rightly or wrongly, too, ther 
s a feeling in the city that had 
he not been a Negro soldier the 
man would not have-been sen 


tenced to } 
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MOHANDAS K. GANDHI 
21 days to live—India is 
hoping. 











Nelson Bounces 
Eberstadt in 
WPB Shakeup 


Special to THE NEW LEADER 
WASHINGTON.—The long un- 
battle for production 
between civilian 
forces for the wartime control of 
the U. S. came to an 
open crisis this Donald 
Nelson, WPB chief, unceremoni- 
ously dumped Eber- 
stadt, Army-Navy spokesman in 
the production set-up, and pushed 
to the fore Charles E. Wilson as 
his executive assistant. 


der-cover 


and military 


economy 
week. 


Ferdinand 


This strengthening of the civil- 
ian forces in the severe tug-of- 
war between Wilson and Gen. 
Brehon Somervell opened up two 
new perspectives in planning U.S. 
war output. First, the possibility 
again comes up that elder states- 
man Bernard Baruch may be in- 
stalled by the White House as a 
new executive head. And it also 
pushes the prospects for the 
Tolan-Kilgore-Pepper bill, which 
would place all war production 
and procurement under complete 
civilian control. 

.New Leader dispatches in the 
past four months have constantly 
emphasized the incompatibility of 


Eberstadt and Wilson as WPB 
vice-chairman. 
This week Donald Nelson, in 


several fiery on-and-off-the-record 
blasts, suggested that the battle 
of War Production was going to 
be fought out, on his part, to “the 
last ditch.” Eberstadt’s resigna- 
tion was sharply’ asked for, and 


it is expected that the former 
Dillon, Read banker will now join 
the Marines in active service. 


Smuts Faces 
Native Pressure 
ForNewReform 


Special to THE NEw LEADER 

CAPETOWN, South Africa, 
December (By Mail).—General 
Jan Christian Smuts is scheduled 
to return home now any day, and 
after all his lectures on the lib- 
erty and freedom for which we 
are fighting, he will be asked to 
translate some of his ideas into 
new social reforms at home. 

Grave malnutrition is known to 
exist among great sections of 
white children here, but the “poor 
white” problem almost pales into 
insignificance in comparison with 
the plight of the non-Europeans. 

The war, and particularly the 
gallant part played by Native 
soldiers, has vividly brought 
home to South Africans the dis- 
abilities under which the 8,000,- 
000 non-Europeans live. And 
there is a growing determination 
that something will have to be 
done. 

South Africans are angry with 
the Maize Control Board for a 
muddle which has resulted in na- 
tives actually dying of starvation 
in the Transvaal last month be- 
cause (owing to red tape) they 
were refused seed to plant. They 
are shocked at the disclosure that 
the Government’s veterinary ser- 
vices for cattle are _ infinitely 
superior to the medical services 
for natives. The Newspapers here 
have been courageously taking up 
all the leading social issues, and 
there seems little reason to doubt 
a substantial public support for 
Government reform measures. 

It does seem that a good deal 
of color prejudice is being des- 
troyed in the furnace of War, and 
the Government may move ahead. 
How powerful that prejudice was 
among large sections (and prob- 
ably still is in certain quarters) 
has always been difficult to con- 
vey to liberal people. 

4 single example may serve 
to indicate it. In the widely- 
read Farmers Weekly the follow- 
ing advertisement (and varia- 
tions of it) has been appearing 
off and on for years:—“FOR 
SALE: Large, savage dogs, 
guaranteed to guard your stock 
and homestead; real Kaffir hat- 
ers!” 


South Africans who have been 
seeing this sort of thing all their 
lives and have not been moved 
to comment, are now viewing it 
in a new light, 


2) 
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Rippings and Comment 


Giraud and de Gaulle 
PEENCH politics is a wonderfully confusing 
thing. You think you have every factor neatly 
pigeonholed when—pquf—the pieces have gone 
flying again. Before last week, a lot of liberals had 
most things straight: Giraud was a “rightist” 
allied to the industrialists and Conservatives and 
de Gaulle was a “leftist” who had completed a 
full alliance with the Communists. But last week 
General Giraud freed 27 Communist deputies in 
North Africa, while with full ceremony, General 
de Gaulle awarded a Croiz-de-Guerre to General 
Mikhailovitch whom the Communists have 
smeared as working with the Axis. 

Its a nice game of musical chairs, or as Richard 
Armour must have once observed: “If I convince 
you and you convince me, then we’re as bad off 
as ever we be.” 

a * * 

Post-War Planning 

HE National Association of Manufacturers, 

which every day and in every way expresses 
its fierce-and undying devotion to the principles 
of “free enterprise” has printed and is beginning 
an extensive distribution of a British big business 
post-war policy, signed by 120 of the biggest 
industrialists, entitled A National Policy for In- 
dustry. This policy calls for large-scale amalga- 
mation of businesses, compulsory membership in 
trade associations, and a nationwide Council of 
Industry which would be given powers “to make 
regulations and enforce decisions,” powers which 
have hitherto been exercised only by Parliament. 

* * * 

Wall Street Worries 

REAT BRITAIN stands toy committed to 

some form of “managed economy” in the 
post-war world. This is clear in the statements 
last week of Hugh Dalton and Sir Kingsley Wood 
in the Commons debates on post-war economic 
planning. Both outlined plans for full employ- 
ment with Wood declaring that the Government 
stands committed to a plan advaneed by John 
Maynard Keynes for maximum production and 
distribution of goods within the framework of the 
private enterprise system. 

Mr. Keynes at present is in this country as 
economic adviser to the U. S. Treasury. All the 
more significant, therefore, is an editorial in the 
Wall Street Journal of February 8 which lam- 
basts British post-war plans that eall for a 
managed economy and ends, curiously, with a note 
that several leading Britons who favor managed 
economy plans are in this country today using 
their influence in that direction, The editorial 
concludes ominously: 

“Perhaps a Congressional Committee would be 
interested in the fact that there is in a war 
bureau which has considerable power over busi- 
ness in this country a Briton who is distinguished 
as author of an economic plan, one feature of 
which would be the elimination of small business.” 

* % . 


The Pope and the Kremlin 

ENEVA sources of the New York Post and 

Chicago Daily News report that the Pope 
has agreed to receive a special Russian diplomatic 
mission to the Vatican and that the Fascist gov- 
ernment has already granted the necessary 
transit facilities in accordance with the Lateran 
Treaty. Little is known about the object of the 
mission. It is probable that the question of the 
Roman Catholic church in Polish areas likely to 
come under the sway of the Soviets will be 
thoroughly discussed. 

On their part, the Russians have long sought a 
diplomatie exchange of emissaries with the Vati- 
can. As this column pointed out some months back, 
the Vatican and Russia carried on extensive 
negotiations in the 1920’s on diplomatic relations 
and possibly a Concordat. Discussions were held 
in 1922 between George Chicherin, foreign affairs 
commisisar, and Father Edmund Walsh, of 
Georgetown University, then in Russia 
Vatican representative. The Jesuit faction within 
the church vigorously opposed any rapprochement. 

Two final efforts were made in 1925 when 
Chicherin spoke with Msgr. Pacelli, now Pope 
Pius XII and then Papal nuncio in Germany, and 
Jordansky, Soviet ambassador to Italy, conferred 
with Father Tacchi-Venturi, secretary to the 
General of the Jesuits in Rome. (Father Tacchi- 
Venturi later negotiated the 1928 Coneordat be- 
tween Mussolini and the vatican.) Both attempts 
were of little avail. The Vatican kept Chicherin’s 
proposals more than a year, and in 1927 a blanket 
refusal was sent to all further negotiations. 

cd * 

British Elections 

NE of the most interesting British by-elec- 

tions is on in England where Jennie Lee is 
running to gain the Bristol seat. Six persons are 
in the race, but three are vaguely on the “Left.” 
Although Jennie Lee is running on a vigorous 
oppose-the-government platform, the Independent 
Labor Party has put up John McNair to run 
against her, cutting her chances of election. The 
by-election is being watched keenly in England as 
a test of anti-Churchill sentiment. 


as a 


In the North Midlothian Scottish by-election, 


the Commonwealth movement, led by Tom Win- 
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U.S. Survey Shows Management 
Causes Labor Absenteeism 


DETROIT.—The large section of the Amer- 
ican press that thinks the war is being fought 
against labor and only incidentally against the 
Axis has been indulging in vicious editorials, 
slanted news stories and distorted cartoons aim- 
ing to show that absenteeism in war plants is 
lue to disregard by labor of the stakes in the 
war. 

The War Manpower Commission has just com- 
yleted a preliminary study of the basic reasons 
for absenteeism. It surveyed 45 plants employ- 
ing 210,000 workers in Michigan, Ohio and Ken- 
tucky. It found that absenteeism runs from 
three to more than six per cent of the total 
working force, 

The eleven main 
was found, are: 

1. Illness. 


reasons for absenteeism, it 
an employer's work to 
the finished product 
and the importance of 
the product in winning 
the war. 

4. Long hours and 


2. Job shopping and 
piracy. 

3. Lack of informa- 
tion on the relation of 


tringham and Sir Richard Acland, is breaking 
the election truce and opposing the Tory candi- 
date. Labor had decided not to put up a man. 
Wintringham, in the Glasgow Forward, says that 
if the election is not contested the Tory party will 
sneak over a man committed to the reactionary 
1922 Committee and the “Imperial Policy group.” 
* * * 
German Profits 

HE fight for the control of German industry 

has been decided once for all, says the Bulletin 
of the International* Federation of Trade Unions. 
According to its analysis, Himmler’s protege, 
the Minister of Economics, Walthar Funk, has 
been defeated. All along the line the new Minister 
of Munitions, Speer, who is the representative of 
the Wehrmacht and 
heavy industry, has 
won the day. The 
Nazi party district 
economic consul- 
tants have been 
sacked. Funk’s dis- 
trict economic of- 
fices will be linked 
with the “arma- 
ment rings” of the 4} 
High Command, in t 
effect put under their control. In order to squeeze 
the maximum possible out of men and materials, 
the Speer organization (formerly the Todt or- 
ganization) pushes rationalization to the extreme. 
The IFTU reports that the war industries are 
raking in tremendous profits. 

} 5 ok 


One Editorial—and Two Footnotes 

ROM Max Lerner’s discussion of Arthur 

Koestler’s Sunday Times article in PM of 

February 16: 

“There is, moreover, the fact of Russia, with 
which Koestler scareely deals: a powerful faet 
in the world and in men’s consciousness. Russia 
has broken what used to be the last bastion of 
the primitives—the myth that socialism is against 
human nature and that no colleetivist society will 
work. And men will not easily forget that.” 

From Maurice Hindus’s series on Russia in the 
Herald-Tribune, after returning from a seven- 
months tour. On February 12: 

“On the political side it cannot be empha- 
sized too vigorously that Russia has been 
going Russian more and more all the time. 
Every military leader in Russian histery, 
whether czar, prince or count, has been 
lifted to the pedesta! of national glory. Not 
only Peter the Great, but Ivan the Terrible 
(now ealled only Ivan the Fourth), has be- 
come a national hero. Sergei Eisenstein, 
Russia’s noted motion picture director, has 
been at work more than a year on a film 
dealing with the life and reign of Ivan the 
Fourth, whom the Russians now regard as 
one of the greatest statesmen in their his- 
tory. Never under the Romanoffs was this 
ezar so lauded and glorified. ... 

**Alexander Nevsky,’ said a British ob- 
server in Moscow, ‘is a greater hero in Russia 
than Karl Marx.’ This does not mean the 
Russians have abandoned Marx. It means 
that Prince Alexander Nevsky, mighty con- 
gueror of Germans in the thirteenth century, 








rouses deeper and more natural emotions 
than the founder of so-called scientific 
Socialism.” 


From Edgar Snow’s wireless to the Saturday 
Evening Post of January 30, from the near 
central front of Russia: 

“In Moscow I visited the famous Vladimir lLly- 
itch factory, which had, for four consecutive 
months, won first place in the munitions industry 
competition against all contenders in the Soviet 
Union. . . . The Vladimir Llyitch factory had a 
farm of its own, and Director Georgi Alexvandro- 
vitch Pregnesky told me it was a grand thing for 
morale. Pregnesky was only thirty-five and had 
just been awarded the Order of Lenin when I 
met him. He was a great admirer of America, 
and especially of American efficiency. Orphaned 
in childhood, he had been progressively a soldier, 
technician, student and factory foreman. Later 
he spent a whole year visiting American factories. 

“Probing for Pregnesky’s secret of success, I 
asked if he had some kind of workers’ advisory 
council helping to run the plant. ‘How do you 
share your responsibility for factory administra- 
tion?’ I asked. 

“*There is no sharing,’ he replied. ‘I am solely 
responsible for the operation of the factory. No, 
there is no worker advisory council, We find it 


neither necessary nor desirable. The workers do 
their jobs and I do mine.’ 
““Do the labor unions have no voice in the 


direction of your plant?’ 

“*No,’ he said, ‘they have other work to do. 
They cannot interfere with my management in 
any way.’ 

“*But who are your directors? 
if you fail to make the grade?’ 

“*The commissar who appoints me is my board. 
But he doesn’t tell me how to manage the plant 
either. For that matter, neither does a good board 
in America interfere with their manager, and 
that’s why you have efficient factory operation 
there’.” 


Who fires you 


excessive overtime. 9. Lack of good 3u- 


5. Wages and 


wa r- pervision, 
time prosperity. 10. Hiring in excess 
6. Inadequate hous- of immediate needs 


(labor hoarding). 

11. Accumulation of 
finished goods, leading 
workers to assume er- 
roneously that what 
they are making is 
not urgently needed. 


ing or transportation, 
or both. 

¥s Lack or carefully 
planned production. 

8. Women 
remaining home to per- 
form household duties. 


workers 


This is the first effort to get at the subject 
of absenteeism by discovering the facts. They 
show that one out of eleven reasons—“wages 
and war-time prosperity’—may be charged to 
labor; some workers stay away because they 
are not in pressing need of the money. One other 
reason—the women workers to stay 
home occasionally—is unavoidable. 


need for 

All the nine other reasons can be laid directly 
at the door of management and the war agencies 
of the government. 





Big Incomes Got Major Share of “Inflationary Dollar,’ OPA Shows 
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By WILLIAM E. BOHN 
Down With Death 
S-religious and agricultural editor of The New Leader | lead 
a happy life. Only if I were on a farm slogging over thawing 
sod and planning my spring planting could I possibly be gayer. 
The sun shines, my colleagues burst into song. Life moves in 
spritely rhythm from issue to issue. 

But the fly in this ointment has the size of an elephant. I am 
the man who minds the morgue. I write the obituaries. I mourn 
for the departed. And I have had enough of it. At first I didn’t 
mind. I laid away two or three distinguished figures with real 
satisfaction. But this sort of thing palls on a man. The flavor 
departs. The sense of satisfaction comes to an end. 

The root of the difficulty is that in The New Leader we can 
record the passing of none but the good. They have to be darned 
good. A man has died, a useful, upstanding citizen. I sit before 
my typewriter and think of all the so-and-sos who still walk the 
streets. If only I could select a victim now and then—with what 
exuberance I would jump to the job. What language I could use to 
lay away a gangster, a wastrel, a reactionary and corrupt politician. 
But there is no such fun for me. Always I must commenorate a 
good man—he did this or that, he has passed on, we are sorry. 

The revered Times gives its obit men more scope. They have 
room for imaginative creation. They can take a fellow whom 
nobody ever heard of and make a world figure out of him within 
half a column. He was in the pearl-button business or his dogs 
won prizes or his fourth wife got her divorce in a sensational suit 
back in 1923. To take a guy like that and build him up to heroic 
size—that must be some fun. But such joys are not for anyone on 
The New Leader staff. We deal only with super-good men. 

I wanted, for example to say a few suitable words about the 
passing of Louis Weitzenkorn. I was turned down. The man was 
no saint. It is true that he was once a socialist. He used to edit a 
column for the Call. But after that he went helling round with 
Hearst, wrote Five Star Final and, presumably, made a lot of 
money. But—saint or no saint—he brought bursts of gaudy gaiety 
into the old Call. The fact that he printed bits of my stuff is 
beside the point, but no one can blame me for the warm feeling 
that flows through my diaphragm when I recall him. 

I hereby issue a warning to all good and useful readers of this 
paper. Don’t die. Consult your physician. Watch your diet. Be 
eareful about crossing the streets on these dimmed-out nights. 
The New Leader’s obit man is on strike. If the lack of obituary 
notices leaves vacant space, we will open a department of marriages 
and births. 


So You Do It 
APTAIN EDDIE RICKENBACKER doesn’t know one thing 
about Labor or industrial production. But when he tells us 
that we should put our backs into the war as soldiers do—then I 
am all for him. Here is a letter from a young officer, a captain, 
and it tells a story. A few months ago this man was a physician 
drawing down an income well up in the five-figure bracket. Now 
he is working for the few hundred dollars a captain gets. 





been appointed from the hospital staff 
Then, I suppose, | 
hospital and responsible for the train- 
Army and 


to step mio 


He writes: “I have just 
to take another course in 
will be the gas officer for the 
ing of our personnel. We are primarily officers of the 


chemical warfare. 


have to be train 
any set-up in this fast-moving, streamlined Army. You never know 
when you wiil be the ranking officer of an outfit, the only one left. 
You might be the commanding officer, the supply officer, the mess 
officer. All of us have to serve on 
various boards—Court Martial, Lim- 





secondarily medical officers. We 








ited Services, etc. One of us is Fire 
Marshall for the hospital building 
und area. Of course we have,to look 


up a lot of these things, but ignor- 
You are just re- 
t’s all. It may not be 





unce is no 


spo sible. 





what you are best suited for,but 
there is just no one else to do it. So 
you do it. and by God you do it 
vell!’ 

* » 


The Young Radical as Soldier 
HE pitiful publicists who are 
moth-eaten ideas into the mouths of soldiers look more and more 

sbabby as one reads their mouthings alongside the letters that come 

in from the camps. Here is part of a letter from a young radical 
friend of mine. You will quickly see the point. It shows that Ira 

Wolfert was right, that young men don’t all think alike the minute 

they learn to march and tak« 


trying to put their second-hand, 








a machine gun apart. 

“T was glad to go to war to fight for the evils and merits of 
our political, economic system—what we call democracy. All of the 
past was forgotten. What we had, needed a militant defense, and 
since what I loved most was being destroyed I never thought it 
heroic of myself or others of similar beliefs to go out with a gun 
and fight. To this day, I feel no different. We must make war for 
the things we have learned to be precious without thinking of our- 
selves as great saviors. 

“I entered the Army 
ing: abuse, intolerance, discouragement. 
the surroundings have not cha 
soldier. To a democrat, to a person who has preached and prac- 
ticed the doctrine of democracy, the transition was difficult. Even 
to those who have experienced little better, the pill was indigest- 
ible. I saw no justification for it then. I feel the same way now. 
If we are to build later—and war is the forerunner of the building 
stage—the spirit, the e 


! 
tend with the destrovers. 


and I found what I hoped would be lack- 
Today, after five months, 


ged—nor will they as long as I 











thusiasm must .be organized while we con- 








“Although I did not accept the new doctrine which prevails 
here, I adjusted myself rapidly. I gave no trouble, I tried to leart 
and apply all that was offered. Though much remains to be ab- 
sorbed, the net results are heartening 

“T have met Americans—the strong and the weak, the good and 

5S . 








the trying—and I have bec beginning to 

realize why ‘America always wins.’ It is not due to 
America has been disturbed from its The disturber, who- 
ever he may be. must be punished. But whatever the reason, we 
shall win this war decisively. But as for peace, we must remain 
doubtful. But regardless of my personal feelings, I am completely 
acclimated. There are no regrets.” 


accepted. 


Slowly I 


iotism alone 








Ssiunibel 


The Faith of a Fighting Man 
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Icelar here beneath those cold north- 
ern skies, he h: n digging bi to the faith which he learned 
at home. Churel keep telling i. revival of religion is 
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differently to the transformation w your teachings 
asa failure. This the; D hat is s 
characteristic of you bu if ely vithin me I don’t ever wa 
to lose it. Nor shall I 

“As always in the past It ou again for aid. I p. tl 
the activities that have till now employed you shall continue fo 
many years to come. We require sanity, integrity, understanding. 


warmth and affection. You are among the few who can contribute 
these traits.... It is my biting realization that what I am fighting 
for is reflected in you. Wherever I land, there will be only 
sober, enthusiastic desire to do the joh and do it well.” 


— The Home Front Wh 


ose Master Plan? 


By DANIEL BELL 


GERMANY’S MASTER PLAN. Ly Joseph Borkin and Charles Weish. 


000 pages. $2.75. 


Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 


E are going to hear before long a highly vocal demand for a Carthaginian peace 
with Germany. As Carthage was sacked and leveled to the ground by Rome, so are 
we likely to hear the Cato cries for the ecmplete crushing of Germany and the de- 
struction of its “innate spirit of aggression.” Just such a peace would be to the liking 
of the huge Monopoly interests, once willing to play the role of ‘junior partner’ to 
“German industrialists’ ambitions, but who now see vistas of supreme world domina- 


tion for themselves. 


It is because of this that Germany’s Master Plan by Joseph Borkin and Charles 
Welsh is a “dangerous” book. For the authors do not tell the full story of joint German- 


American industrial collaboration but ride hard 
a narrow thesis—the sole culpability of a German 
cartel camarilla for this World War—meanwhile 
portraying American and British industry as 
mere “babes” interested only in profits, and not 
politics. The result is a grave distortion of Ger- 
man history of the past 25 years and several 
strange omissions in the story of the industrial 
deals of German and American industry. 

* This economic Vausittartism runs like a searlet 
thread through the (Vansittart who 
formulated the notion of ‘innate aggression’ is 
the former British Undersecretary for- Foreign 
Affairs whose pamphlet, The Black Record, writ- 
ten in 1939, has sold millions of copies in Eng- 
land.) German industry—and ofttimes Borkin 
and ,Welsh write of I. G. Farbenindustrie as 
identical with German industry!—is accused of 
having begun plotting the next World War back 
im 1919, by scheming to tie the hands of American 
production with restrictive cartel deals while 
bending the German state to a drive towards War. 

The Germany of the Kaiser, to the authors, is 
also the Germany of the Republic, and also the 
Germany of the Nazi state. “The history of the 
dyestuff reveals the strategy and tactics of Ger- 
man geopolitik from the time Germany became 
a nation to the present.” 

“Germany lost the World War, but I.G. 
gained the peace. Stronger in 1919 than five 
years before, I.G. and its cartel brethren in 
German industry took back control of crucial 
fields despite all laws enacted here to prevent 
their doing so. Given freedom from oui 
competition the German cartels engaged in 
calculated overproduction, thereby sustaining 
their capacities in peace at wartime levels.” 
¢P: 811.) 

This thesis completely misreads and misrepre- 
sents the true picture. After the war, German 
Industry, crushed and beaten, its markets lost, 
began its recuperation in a manner now tradi- 
tional and commonplace for all Big Business. It 
rationalized its techniques, organized the markets, 
created cartels, all at the expense of its own 
small-business. Its practices were the same as 
monopolies and cartels all countries: destroy 
ate competition, restrict output, raise 


was only after the Nazi 
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or amalg: 
prices to create profit. It 
Party came to power that these 
smashed and the cartels bent to the will of the 
Nazi War machine. 

Any reading of the Patent deals, as 
out in the Truman and Bone committee hearings 
will show a dividing line in German cartel tactics 
Hitler and after Hitler. Walton Hamilton, 
Department of Justice, 
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Post Mortem — 


By C. WRIGHT MILLS 
POSTMORTEM ON MALAYA. By 
Thompson. Maemillan. 323 pages. $3.00. 
ALAYA was a town for ru! 
tin merchants. With Singapore 
at its tip, it was the mooring of European naval 
power in the strong tides of Asia. In the mass 
opinion of many Asiatic peoples it was the image 
of western superiority. Mili economically 
and ideologically Malaya was British Imperialism 
in the Far East, And now that imperialism is 
contested by force of Japanese arms, and by ce? 
tain sections of world opinion. 
Even if the collapse of the colonies into the 


Virginia 


company bbe1 


planters and 





hands of the Japanesc—counter-imperialists of a 
later beginning in a world already gobbled—can 
be satisfactorily explained as a purely military 
default. still it should be taken as a symbol of 
the collapse of Dr. Thomp- 
son has ably portrayed these colonial affairs. In 
an irrefutable manner she documents the economic 
of Singapore 


wider arrangements. 





and political reasons why the fall 
should not be forgotten, tells just how the corpse 


stinks, and in the face of gross stupidity displ 








a precisé anger. It is an anger the right to which 
she has won by sound scholarship. 


The administration of such a colony of and fo 
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By HERMAN SINGER 

GENERATION OF VIPERS. By Philip Wylie 
Farrar & Rinehart. 318 pages. $2 
ACED with he imminence of War, and the 
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Both have become 
Despite the hortatory quality in 
both ‘Huxley and Wylie 


the writing of 
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the Hitler government came to power. A simila: 
story holds true in magnesium. 


HE Cartel system, which dominated German 

industry in the Republican era, is a feature 
of a declining economy. With the acceleration of 
Nazi war plans, the German cartel policy was 
completely changed! 

Franz Neumann, in his 
monopoly writes: 

“With the enactment of the Four Year 
Plan on October 18, 1936, the economic policy 
of National Socialism changed, now aiming 
at full employment and utilization of all re- 
sources for preparedness. The place of the 
cartels in the preparedness and in the war 
economy has, consequently, also changed ... . 
the aim of the Four Year Plan is necessarily 
in contradiction to the traditional character 
of the cartels. For the essence of the eartel 
economy, the very reason for compulsory 
cartelization, is the restriction of productive 
capacity.” (Behemoth, p. 268.) 

More direct testimony comes from Guenter 
Reimann, noted German economist, whose Patents 
for Hitler covers most of the ground of Borkin- 
Welsh. (Curiously the Borkin-Welsh book makes 
no mention of Reimann’s study, though obviously 
is was known to them. A comparison of the books 
is all to the advantage of the latter.) Reimann 
writes: 

“Before Hitler’s rise to power most Ger- 
man business executives were pervaded by a 
spirit of defeatism and showed little eager- 
ness to fight again for the world supremacy 
of German militarism. As rulers of private 
empires, they were awed by the power of 
Wall Street and frightened by the prospect 
of social revolution as the probable outeome 
of a new World War. . 

“German industries, especially in chemical 
production, received special government pro- 
tection, because the General] Staff was con- 
vinced of the importance of such industries 
for a future war economy. But these policies 
were pursued by relatively small though in- 
fluential groups, which were not typical of 
the spirit of other German businessmen dur 
ing that period... . 

“German big businessmen no longer be 
lieved in their ability to resume the Kaiser’s 
struggle for a world Reich. They were afraid 
of the tremendous risks they would have to 
take in case of another war. Elimination of 
yisks was the major aim of their business 
policies. They were tired of fighting competi- 
tion that could not be easily defeated, and 
they were ready to compromise when con- 
fronted by powerful competitors.” (Patents 
for Hitler.) 

Even I, G. Farben, in some respects in an ex 
position, was in the twenties willing to 

(Continued on Page Six) 


hat Died? 


business interests did not result in a balanced 
production for the population’s needs; it meant 
that the human conditions of the people went up 
and down, like a fever chart, with the conditions 
of the world market. Detroit’s fluctuating demand 
for rubber controlled the life-ways of immigrant 
workers imported from India; the world tin sit- 
uation deeply influenced the conditions experi- 
enced by immigrant Chinese who worked the tin 
mines. The Malays, a minority on their “own” 
peninsula, lived under ancient native Sultans 
whose positions were stronger under British aegis 
than before Raffles. Those Malays who, in the 
requested to be trained in the use of arms 
ere refused, were not allowed to fight for the 
imperial cause. The British put in capital, took 
out profits, and consistently avoided the several 
fundamental problems. 

Dr. Thompson, a research associate of the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations, who has already giver 
is scholarly, readable monographs on French 
Indo-China, Thailand, and the nationalist move- 
ments of Southeastern Asia, wisely refrains from 
prophecy. What happens in and to Malaya will, 
in some part, depend upon whose troops take it 
and are on the spot at pivotal moments. It will 
be much fought over, in every way available, and 
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= The foreign correspondent who 
Back from a first-hand look, 

Discovers better things to do 
Than write another book. 

= —RICHARD ARMOUR. 
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, By MATTHEW LOW 

Goveral short-wave broadcasts to the Italian people calling on 
them “to rally around the flag of Matteotti” have been cen- 
sored here. The OWI, for some curious political reason. will not 
permit mention of the beloved Socialist leader. who was murdered 
by Mussolini, and has since become the symbel of all anti-fascism! 
At heart, you see, he’s still just a barefoot boy. Joe Davies is 
insisting that Warner Bros. premiere the Mission to Moscow tilm 


out in Watertown, Wisconsin, Davi 








es’ whistle-stop birthplace. 
(Incidentally, in nearby Madison he has deposited his collection of 
Soviet paintings and Russian church icons which set him back 
more than a half-million.) The Davies picture is straight GPU 
propaganda, and if the movie-reviewers award anything it ought 
to get four hammer-and-sickles! The censorship quarrel be- 
tween Winchell-Pearson and the Blue Network has been patched 
up. As the Variety editorial pointed out, H. V. Kaltenborn is still 
going ahead with his labor smears, and Earl Godwin continues to 
preach his boss’ (Henry Ford) brand of isolationism. . .. Sir 
Oswald Moseley is still interned, but his Fascists are active in the 
so-called British National 
Party. Left-wingers are 
calling for another crack- 
down. . . . The Nation, 
which went from Oswald 
Garrison Villard to Mau- 
rice Wertheim to Freda 
Kirchwey, is now in non- 
profit hands. It hasn’t 
been able to meet expenses 
since 1939, and readers 
now must become backers 
if it’s to go on.... 





Mme. Chiang Kai-shek’s 
scheduled address at Madi- —— 
scheduled address at Madison Square Garden was almost cailed 
off. A prize-fight was listed for the evening, and it took a long- 
distance call from President Roosevelt to Ned [rish to put it off! 

William Ziff is setting up a Washington bureau which will 
propagandize for the total destruction of Germany. Big chunks 
were lifted out of the André Raynal story last week by the Office 
of Censorship. The long-distance order came through an hour 
before press-time. ... 

F"' Whom the Bull's Told:—Those Hollywood boys are smart. 

An anti-faseist picture is being made. It’s pretty frank on 
Franco. Franco’s man here, Ambassador Juan Cardenas, doesn’t 
like it, see, so he has the State Department push through some 
heavy political editing of it. The story gets out (it was first 
broken in these pages), and throughout the country the picture 
gets an awful bad press. ... Now comes the word from Paramount 
bigwigs—“build up Fur Whom the Bell Tolls quick.” And that’s 
the reason behind all those phoney stories you've been reading on 
the Hemingway movie. Hedda Hopper, the studio hack, writes that 
“they’re making the picture columnist 
claims that Paramount is taking Franco for “xn ballyhoo ride”! 
All this censorship talk, they would have us believe, is just so much 
advance press-agentry for the premiere. . Well, the facts still 
are that the picture has been severely cut. that its opening has 
been indefinitely postponed—and that the Franco-Spain situation 
is getting more and more critical, .. As Tom Hamilton says in 
his new book on Spain, Appeasement Child, “the black-shawled 
women waiting in the dawn outside the 
fepublican militiamen held without trial in Franco’s jails, need 
only help from us to renew the total war against Fascism that 
began in 1936.” . 
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there are now 32 
pact (although With- 


and note that 
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out declaring war on Japan) .. The Fighting French have 
liberated and ok’d passage to North Africa for some 100 Vichyites 
previously held under guard. It happened in London, but the 





strings, it is said, were pulled right here. Stalinists—in 
the midst of the turn of their new line 
blame!”—are trying to cut in on the Free Gei 
and are pushing some front outfits in Mexico.and Latin 
under Lombardo Toledano. . . The inside 
Hanfstaengl hasn’t furnished the U. S. with any 
Britain and Canada found him pretty 
they tried his “ Arch MacLeish’s recent vesignation 
from OWI has quieted down some internal dissension, but a clean- 
up-in several field agencies is l on the agenda. .Who checked 
into the Hotel Harrington this week? . 
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services.” 








At a very nice party in Buenos Aires 
resentative he mistook for a Chinese—and a Mexican diplomat 
uffably chatted with the new Nazi military attaché without noticing 
his Swastikaed uniform. Marines and soldiers have dubbed 
battleground “Chicago Heights” because 
of the heavy tommy-gun action there. When “Moatsie” (Alice- 
Leone Moats, author of Blind Date With Mars) was in Russia. 
she had a little trouble with the Soviet Foreign Office. The official 
suggested that she go to Baku where a consul might give her the 
Iranian visa she wanted. “Yes,” said Moatsie, “but he hasn’t the 
right to give visas.” “He can’t? 


“Why can’t he?” Moatsie shru; 


Guadaleanal’s bloodiest 


asked the Russian incredulously. 
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d her love shoulders and 
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Nazi 6th Army at Stalingrad. 
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German forced labor camps. 
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“Bureaucracy 


T. SWANN HARDING 


HE writer has been in and around the Department 
of Agriculture for what some unkind folk would 
hastily describe as a generation. Suddenly someone 
asked him the other day: What do Farmers think? 
That called for some note-taking, the results of which 
follow. 

Way back in 1930 the editors of “Country Home” 
(a national magazine established in 1877 as “Farm and 
Fireside”) tried to find out what Farmers thought then. 
They extracted 13,431 replies from 1,400,000 farmers, 
the -vote running three-fifths women and two-fifths 
men. They found out that farmers were so conserva- 
tive as to be practically reactionary, assuming their 
sampling method was sound, 

In 1930 the rural indifference to farm relief was 
profound, not so much because farmers regarded the 
proposals made as radical as because they were con- 
= vinced the suggested measures were futile. Farmers 
= also professed marked disinterest in money matters. 
= 4 out of 5 farmers were against prohibition; 4 out of 5 
were against divorce on grounds of incompatibility; 
4 out of 5 opposed all forms of cigarette advertising. 

These farmers also expressed a desire for more ar- 

ticles about living and making a living. They likewise 
manifested a fairly lively interest in world events, child 
= training, the problems of youth, and a wide variety of 
= of agricultural topics. Notably, they liked rural life 
= and were not farming primarily for money. But a large 
= majority of them indeed wanted a return to the “old 
= ways,” belief in God, reverence for the home, keeping 
= children in their place, self-denial, simplicity, honesty, 
= and temperance. 
: Only 15 per cent wanted changes in agricultural 
=- methods and machines; only 2 per cent professed their 
2 main interest to be in world affairs; only 25 per cent 
= were willing to accept moderate social changes. Oddly 
= enough, 67 per cent wanted it to be made legal for 
= contraceptive information to be published and dis- 
: tributed—oddly when you consider that the old-time 
= farmers looked on children as workstock, Well, that 
z was 1930. 

What now, with war in the world and the United 
= States and others of the United Nations seeking to 
= prevent the pattern of totalitarianism from dominating 
= the world? What do farmers think now? 
= BROAD answer is that farmers are human beings 
= and they think about like urban people. This is 
= not altogether true, of course. However, the motion 
= picture, the radio, and improved and more rapid means 
a of communication and transportation in general have 
= tended to unify urban and rural opinion more than 
= ever before. Farmers are not the kind of class apart 
= they were before the automobile, the radio, the tele- 
= phone, and the movie appeared. 
= In general, it is the writer’s observation — that 
= farmers tend to think the War will end rather soon, 
= say in a year or two, and that there may be a terrific 
= ‘deflationary period afterwards. As a whole farmers 
= re probably more aware of the seriousness of the War 
= than are urban people, but both urban and rural people 
= are all but unanimous in the belief that the United 

States simply cannot lose. It might be good for morale 
= if this disastrous possibility were considered more 


' seriously than it is. 
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Those among farmers who believe the war goes poorly 
usually assign about such reasons as city dwellers do— 
lack of preparation, military weakness on our part, 
delays in industrial production, the treacherous nature 
of the attack on Pearl Harbor. Past factors rather 
than present inadequacies in industry or government 
are commonly complained about. 

Farmers have fully accepted the idea that food is 
a war essential. Production statistics prove that. They 
regard their farm job as their most important potential 
contribution to victory. But for some time most of 
them expected little immediate increased demand, and 
tended to stand by or deliver as usual, rather than in- 
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a | HE war has made 
profound disloca- 
tions in the U. S. and 
world economy, and 
not the least class 
which has been upset 
has been the Amer- 
ican farmer. What 
have his reactions 
been like? Is the 
farmer optimistic 
about the war? Do the 
labor shortages seriously depress his 
chances for “all-out” production? 
Has his political and social con- 
sciousness been deepened by the 
new and drastic events of the past few years? 
In the following article, Mr. T. Swann Hard- 
ing, one of the nation’s leading agricultural ex- 
perts, offers some answers. 
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crease their efforts. While farmers have been willing 
to produce more of critically needed crops when they 
knew this would help win the war, the direct relation- 
ship between the two was impressed upon them rather 
slowly. Once they understood, however, they al] but 
worked miracles. 
~ * * 

OR a while also many farmers believed the Govern- 

ment merely wanted them to produce more of every- 
thing, whereas it actually wanted definite percentages 
more of specific commodities. Naturally they tended at 
first to be guided by prices rather than by patriotic 
motives. If the price of some commodity rose, they 
assumed that the Government needed more of that com- 
modity and tried to produce it. In doing so they were 
reacting to price incentives as they had been taught 
to do for some years. Actually, however, as events 
proved, they reacted even better to patriotic appeals 
when these were made articulate. 

Farmers became acquainted with the production 
goals for 1942 and the nature of the so-called Food 
For Freedom Program rather slowly. Originally, many 
more farmers were increasing their production of cer- 
tain crops than understood the production-goals cam- 
paign as it affected them individually. 

When told to raise more peanuts or soybeans to win 
the war farmers were inclined to regard these as run- 


of-the-mine slogans and not to see the real urgency 
behind them. After all, insurance offices tell employees 
to work harder “in remembrance of Pearl Harbor,” 
makers of trick foods ask us to eat them “to help win 
the war,’ and citizens generally are told to do almost 
anything under the sun to help “lick the Axis.” Snen 
appeals wore out both their welcome and their utility. 

For example, farmers in most market-milk areas still 
talk of all grades of milk, other than Class I, as “sur- 
plus,” in spite of the fact that in realistic terms there 
is no surplus milk today. All is needed. A sense of 
hesitancy arises about the increased production of 
“surplus milk.’”* Farmers must be made fully to under- 
stand that we are producing more milk for positive 
purposes connected with winning the war—feeding our- 
selves and our Allies so that both workers and soldiers 
may do their utmost. 


ENERALLY speaking, farmers seem to be more 

interested in producing food for our boys in the 
Army than for the United Nations as an abstract 
entity. This does not mean that farmers are opposed 
to the United Nation’s concept; indeed they tend to view 
Russia very favorably and, secondarily, China. 

Rising prices, fair-to-good crops, and an expanding 
market have made farmers generally optimistic about 
their present condition. A majority of them at least 
think they are distinctly better off than they were a 
year ago, at least in some respects. This appears to 
the writer to be true of more rural than city folk. 
Future prospects are also interpreted optimistically, 
tempered somewhat by the threat of higher prices for 
things farmers buy, and by shortages of goods, ma- 
terials, equipment, and labor. 

The writer believes that farmers do not yet expect 
severe economic hardships during the war. They appear 
overwhelmingly to approve price control as a policy. 
This attitude centers around price rises in things pur- 
chased. The relationship between price levels and wages 
and salaries is not so obvious as the relationship between 
price levels and the farmer’s income. Many farmers 
fee] that price control offers a means of insuring parity 
prices. Indeed a number of farmers regard price con- 
trol as a form of price support. At least half of them 
feel price control will work to curb inflationary tend- 
encies. Wage control also is generally approved in 
rural areas. In this connection farm people may say 
such things as: Wages should be adjusted to the cost 
of living, or should be equalized among the industries, 
or simply wages should be adjusted “fairly.” 

“Profits” is a diversely interpreted concept among 
rural people. It may mean the profits of large corpora- 
tions or the mark-ups of small businesses, the income 
of stockholders or any large incomes—say in excess of 
$25,000 a year. It may refer to the fact that a store 
has recently raised prices. Farmers in general favor 
placing limitations on financial gain. 

The writer thinks that probably less than half the 
farmers expect better times after the war. Many feel 
the war will be followed by the worst depression in his- 
tory. They assume that depressions always follow wars 
and the biggest of all is inevitable after this biggest- 
of-all wars. 

P until March 1942 farmers had not experienced 

crucial shortages in materials. The labor supply 
(Continued on Page Six) 
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The Problem of Central Europe’s Reconstruction 


By FELIKS GROSS 

[The Central European scene looms large now with 
the hurried retreat of the German army and the 
imminent collapse of the German hold in the Balkans. 
Explosive material is being set free. At Antioch 
College, a series of papers are being read by dis- 
tinguished scholars and authorities at the Antioch 
Institute on Reconstruction of Central and Eastern 
Europe. Several of the papers are arranged in con- 
junction with the Central and Eastern European 
Planning Board, composed of official representatives 
of several nations, of which Dr. Feliks Gross is the 
secretary. This article is based on a lecture by Dr. 
Gross at Antioch. We hope to present other papers 
in the near future.] 


ENTRAL and Eastern Europe, the region between the 

Baltic and Aegean Seas, is today an area of greatest 
ehanges in the world. The character and destructive power 
of the German invasion has few parallels in history. 

The plans of Nazi Germany in the Eastern part of 
Europe were political, cultural, economic, and social. The 
political aim was the establishment, forever, of German 
domination in its fascist form in Europe, 

Austria was the first step, Czechoslovakia the second in 
the materialization of this plan. In September 1939, the 
decison to push the plan in full force was made. The 
States of Central and Eastern Europe came, temporarily, 
under German domination. For a full realization of their 
plan, it seemed to the Nazis above all necessary to destroy 
those nations of this region which form a threat to their 
plan for today and in the future. 

To destroy a nation and to reduce its functions to cheap 
manpower, it is necessary to destroy such essential ele- 
ments of a nation as: 

1) To destroy the leading and most active element in 
politics and culture. 

2) To reduce the number of its population by mass 
killing and by biopolitical means. To lower the birth rate 
so that it falls below the birth rate of the dominant na- 
iton—Germany. 

3) To destroy the culture and to stop cultural develop- 
ment. 

* * ie 

| eae is not an isolated instance. This method is 

commonly applied in Jugoslavia and Poland. In Jugo- 
slavia, Horthy Magyar henchmen are helping the Nazis 
and fascists in mass killings of Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes 
who are still faithful to their great ideals of freedom. I 
have seen pictures of a market place in Serbia. Several 
people were lying in blood, shot in the market place, among 
them women and children. And next to them, passers-by 
with faces full of sorrow were carrying on the usual daily 
business, This type of picture has become commonplace 


tte the local population, for death is commonplace. 


In Poland, mass killing has achieved astronomical 
figures reaching about 400,000 executed persons until 1942 
‘and that not taking into consideration the mass extermina- 
tion in ghettos. After Himmler’s visit to Poland, the Nazis 
decided to exterminate the Jews. Slaughter houses were 
established in several places (for instance in Kaunas and 
Belzec) where Jews are electrocuted en masse, through 
special mechanical arrangements consisting of steel floors. 
In Wilno alone about 40,000 people were executed in 
nearby forests. The Ghetto of Warsaw was emptied of 
about 400,000 persons and the latest figures show that 
now only 35 to 40 thousand remained there alive. 

Economic destruction is accomplished through many 
measures. From certain districts, peasants are expelled 


f 


and deprived of all property. The best parts of Central 
and Eastern Europe are destined for the Germans. Fo1 
4nstance: Slovene peasants are simply rounded up and 


sent some place in Eastern Poland or transported to 


HROUGH a shrewd banking system and the organiza- 
tion of the Herman Goering Werke, heavy industry 
as well as all important branches of industry and mines, 
and the banking system have been taken over by the 
Germans. In this way, the whole heavy industry in 


‘ Czechoslovakia, the famous Skoda works, the industrial 


and coal Basin of Czechoslovakia and Polish Silesia have 
fallen into German hands. Thus the subjugated popula- 
tion in this region is losing its economie independence 
Political rights are obviously fully abolished. The popula- 
tion is, then, completely under control. 

The cultural destruction of the oppressed nations is an 
important factor of the Nazi policy which aimed at the 
destruction of the nation’as a political and cultural unit 
as well at to reducing its essential functions. 

In Prague, very cruel measures were used against the 
students. On November 17, 1939, at least 150 students 
were killed, and thousands sent to concentrations camps. 
In Poland, the whole faculty of the University of Cracow 
was arrested and sent to concentration camps. In all 
university towns, many scientists were shot. In the con- 
centration camp at Oswiecim, by December 1942, approxi- 
mately 20,000 persons, most of them intellectuals, passed 
through its gates. About one-third have already died. 
And there are many such camps. All universities in 
Poland are closed; all schools between the primary grades 
and the universities (gymnasiums and lyceums) with the 
exception of professional schools, are closed. In other 
occupied countries in Central and Eastern Europe, the 
universities are either closed or under the most severe 
control. 

In order to prevent any further cultural development, 
some countries are forbidden to publish books, and in 
Poland all publishing houses were seized by the Gestapo. 
In occupied countries the population is now divided into 
two basic groups—Germans, and non-Germans. The Ger- 
mans form a new aristocracy. The wages for Germans 
for the same work as done by non-Germans are much 
higher; they receive higher food rations; they have 
special cars in the trolley-busses and special waiting 
rooms and cars at the railway stations. In Poland the rest 
of the population is also divided into more and less 
privileged groups. The situation of the Jews is the worst, 
the Poles come next, and the Ukrainians are least under- 
privileged. The Nazis formed puppet countries as in 
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Slovakia and Croatia, and they have established their own 
Quislings in all countries with the exception of Poland. 
Some vassal states in this region as Hungary, Bulgaria, 
and Roumania are playing a similar role as the Nazis, 
but in a smaller edition. All this brings forth new hates 
among the peoples. The Nazis are trying to instigate one 
against the other in the old method of “divide and impera.” 
+ ue * 

HIS is a general picture of the policy which is now 

being applied in the occupied countries of Central and 
Eastern Europe. The picture is most tragic. The popula- 
tion is exhausted, living in misery, deprived of its rights 
and ownership, transformed partially into slaves, perse- 
cuted and executed. It is by these means that the Ger- 
man domination is to be established, Hitler is attempting 
to make his order a lasting one, even if he should lose the 
war. By the policy of extermination and destruction of 
culture, he is trying to assure a stronger position for 
Germany regardless of the outcome of the war. By feed- 
ing the Germans better than the subjugated nations, he 
is giving the whole German generation which is born and 
brought up during this war a better start in life. A 
Greek child does not get baby food, as the German does. 
The German child will be stronger, better prepared for 
life when the war ends. All this implies a special relief 
policy when the war is terminated. 

This is a picture which deserves the pen of Gibbons, 
and deserves a new version of the “Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire.’’ It seems sometimes that the sad 
German philosopher, Oswald Spengler, was right in his 
prophecy about “Der Untergang des Abendlandes’—“The 
Decline of the West.” But we hope this it not the case. 
There are forces which are able to raise Eastern Europe 
from the ashes. 

Much was known and much was written about the 
mass resistance in the occupied countries. Strong under- 
ground movements, guerilla warfare, sabotage—those are 
the answer of the people to the barbarism of Nazism and 
Fascism. There will be a great change in Eastern Europe 
—a change which will be rich in consequences. In some 
of the countries, nearly the whole population has been 
transformed into a proletarian group. The mysery and 
hardships bring forth new ideas, new social forces. The 
democratic forces were always strong in Central and 
Eastern Europe. Czechoslovakia was always a democracy 
faithful to the teaching of the great Thomas Masaryk. 
In Poland, the Labor and Peasant movements were the 
two most powerful and they never stopped fighting for 
democracy. Today they represent the mass element in 
underground activity. 

A strong democratic bloc of oppressed peoples, a third 
front will arise from Europe’s underground movements 
is now being born from the depths of tragedy and awaits 
its opportunity to strike at the enemy. Certainly, the 
underground movement has other streams too. Even the 
old reactionary movement it not totally extinguished. 
But it does not possess the essential mass element. 

On the other hand, Adolph Hitler, against his own will, 
is also preparing the foundation of a new European order. 
In his brutal advance, he destroyed the European economic 
borders. Through the shifting of economic centers, he 
destroyed too the autarchic economy of states in all Europe 
—including Central and Eastern Europe. The Herman 
Goering Works and the Banking System have deprived 
the former wealthy classes of their ownership. A round 
trip back to the old conditions is more difficult then a trip 
to a new and better world. 

Immediately after the war, it will be much easier to 
unite Europe than it was in 1938. It will be much easier 
to establish a global economy than to effect a reconstruc- 
tion, “a rebours”—a. reconstruction of custom barriers. 

An immense task awaits this generation. Millions are 

(Continued on Page Seven) 
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— A Bourbon Bogey to Fight Planning Programs 


. 
I a A | r i n the F I el ds PTTL UU 


What the Farmers Are Thinking 


Liberal Labor Agencies Under 


Fire of Congressional Tories 


(CHOOSING the catch-phrase “bureaucracy,” the Congress of the 

United States has embarked upon a campaign to liquidatte the 
independent agencies of the government’s executive branch, -Walter 
Bagehot, the shrewd British student of political affairs, spoke 
rightly when he said, ““A bureaucracy is sure to think that its duty 
is to augment official powers, official business, or official numbers, 
rather than leave free the energies of mankind.” A bureaucratic 
mind is an unyielding mind devoted to precedent, literalness, the 
official view. 

The irony is that viewed from this standpoint there is more 
bureaucracy in Congress than there is in the bureaus, and there is, 
of course, bureaucracy in every human institution, including Big 
Business, the Army and Navy, Labor, the colleges, and what-not. 
The unyielding mind, the Bourbon mind, is the great foe of prog- 
ress, and the Bourbon mind is in complete control of the U.S. 
Congress. The country is taking too lightly the tragic split between 
the legislative and executive branches of the American government. 
There is a chasm unspanned and it is likely to continue to be 
unspanned until the American people choose to send more flexible 
minds to the legislative body. 

Let us try to see briefly what has happened since 1929. It was 
necessary to meet a dire emergency—and constitutional procedures 
were invoked and independent bureaus were set up in the govern- 
ment, executive branch, to meet it. It should be clear that these 
bureaus represented no “iow” political policy but arose out of the 
necessity of the situation and represented a world trend. It is a fact 
that every industrial country of the world felt the-same impelling 
drive to reform economic institutions in the direction of more cen- 
tralized control by the federal government. Indeed the reform in 
the United States in this direction was long delayed, and perhaps 
this accounted in part for the severity of the depression in 1929-32. 


* * * 


Agencies Serve 
Democratic Ends 


HE assumption of the Bourbons in Congress is that these 

bureaus were set up merely to furnish jobs for persons unem- 
ployed and to build up a great political machine under the Demo- 
cratic administration. The Bourbons are now imbued with the 
desire to change this picture by liquidating these bureaus in one 
way or another. The Bourbons feel de-throned and disinherited. 
They do not seem to be aware at all that the new front which has 
manifested itself in the United States in the last 10 years is a part 
of world-wide change. 

As a secondary appeal in their campaign against the independ- 
ent agencies of the government, the Bourbons in Congress are 
pretending these new agencies are an affront to democracy. The 
fact is that most of these agencies have been more responsive to 
public opinion and to the representations of labor and management 
than has Congress. The Tennessee Valley Authority is a model of 
good labor relations. The Federal Committee on Apprenticeship 
has been guided by the labor-management committees set up under 
its direction. The War Manpower Commission has been responsive 
to the labor-management committee, and labor has equal rights 
and equal voice in the control of the National War Labor Board. 
While Congress is laying plans to hamstring the Labor movement, 
the independent agencies are responsive to the Labor movement 
and are trying their best to fulfill the spirit of the National Labor 
Relations Act. There is also a signed agreement between the union 
and the Rural Electrification Administration, The real onus of the 
attack on the bureaus lies in the fact that the bureaus are responsive 
to labor-management committees and especially to labor opinion 
much more than is Congress! 


+ Me * 


Old Guard Wield 
Monkey-Wrenches 

HE resentment the old guard in Congress Was for this activity 

of the central government is culminating in curious bills. One 
Senator has introduced a bill directing every official receiving more 
than $4,400 a year to be responsible to the Senate. This, of course, 
is an attack upon the prerogatives of Civil Service and upon its 
fundamental concept, namely, tenure on the basis of merit, ir- 
respective of partisan politics. This same Senator wants the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority to apply to his committee in Congress for 
every day-by-day appropriation. Another Congressman wants to 
set up a planning committee for Congress. 

These legislators, confused by the rapidity of world events, 
believe that the destiny of the legislative body lies in invading the 
realms of the executive branch and taking over its functions. If 
American public opinion were more aware of the true significance 
of these congressional activities, the Bourbons would be laughed 
out of the arena of politics. However, the American public is just 
as confused as the Congressmen and is betrayed by the pervasive 
propaganda in the public press that bureaucracy is some dire 
bogeyman and not a state of mind. 

All this is serious, if not tragic. There is a world peace to be 
made, there is so much to do in the building of the new world and 
only by the closest kind of thinking and the most competent ad- 
ministration can America be saved from post-war depressions of 
great dimensions. Two great ideas dominate this era: the first has 
to do with human security; the second has to do with planned in- 
stitutions and planned functions. A Bourbon mind is a foe to both 
these conceptions, Its unyielding character and its inability to 
adapt, to change, and its self-righteous bigotry presents the No. 1 
problem of this generation. Unless the American public arouses 
itself, finds out what the shouting is all about, and demands from 
Congress support for the two fundamental ideas of security and 
planning, America is in for tough-going in the next 10 years. 
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DISASTER 

It used to be fashionable to call it "an Act of God." 

Nowadays you simply blame it on the "Bureaucracy." 
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Ely Culbertson — “The Strange Lives of One Man” 


E!Y CULBERTSON, the bridge champion, 

has turned his searchlight mind from one 
of the least important to the most urgent of 
human problems, the abolition of war. He may 
well live in history, if history lives, as the first 
man who ever had the directness and audacity 
of imagination to draw up a complete, detailed, 
informed, circumspect, and not in the least fan- 
tastic, system of World Federation. I never 
played bridge, and I have moreover an irrational 
prejudice against bridge fiends, but this more 
serious achievement having brought me _ into 
friendly relations with the arch-fiend, I want 
to report my impressions of his extraordinary 
life and character. 


To begin with, he is not.by natural disposition 
a man to go crazy over pieces of cardboard. 
A spoiled and precocious child, endowed to 
bewilderment with both intellect and passion, 
hounded through life by an ideal, struggling 
fitfully to excel the greatest philosophers, gam- 
bling in the interludes, he was swept finally into 
the card business by a mere wind of chance. 
More accurately, it was the Russian Bolshevik 
revolution which confiscated his immense in- 
heritance, left an ageing father and full set 
of destitute relatives on his hands, and com- 
pelled him to make a profession of what had 
been a vice. 


Culbertson’s father was a brilliant engineer- 
adventurer, who, starting from Tituseville, Penn- 
sylvania, developed the now famous Grozny oil 
fiends in the Caucasus, married the daughter of 
a Cossack general, and put all of his fortune 
into Russian gold bonds of the Czarist regime. 
In New York. on New Year’s Exe of 1921, he 
confessed to his son that he had applied with- 
cut success for a job as a night-watchman. That 
half-Cossack, half-American son was just then 
keeping alive giving $2 lessons in French liter- 
ature, while studying to complete a long-post- 
poned treatise on Mass Psychology 


“T didn’t know things were so bad, Father,” 
he said. “I’m sorry.” 

And reluctantly, as a proud man descends to 
the line of least went in for a 


eareer at cards. 


resistance, he 


I do not mean that there was anything half- 
hearted about that career. Indeed as I see Ely 
Culbertson, eems to make little difference 
what his passion to excel attaches to. Once it 
is attached, the energy and brains and concen- 
tration that come into play are prodigious. He 
seems a sort of accidental or detachable fanatic. 
Conceivably you could hitch his brain, his ever- 
present ego, and his faculty for focussing emo- 
tion, on to almost anything, and he 
appear from all other haunis of effort or amuse- 
ment and turn up at the end of two years, gaunt 
and pale as Dante in exile, with dark rings 
under his eyes, with a SYSTEM for doing 
it better than it was ever before. 
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would dis- 


and 
done 
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thing about him, 
atics of the detach- 


ERHAPS the unusual 

as compared to other fan 
able variety—they are often called Ne’er-do- 
weels—is that the major portion of those two 
years would have been spent in a library. 

Culbertson is very Russian in his ravenous 
love of books, and the intensity with which he 
lives the life of ideas. He has a large, or at 
least a widely spattered, education. He speaks 
five languages with fluent ease, and Kas attended 
six great universities. He can talk as interest- 
ingly about Spinoza or Karl Marx as about 
contract Indeed it from studying 
Spinoza in early youth that he derived that 
passion for inventing systems which has made 
him a world celebrity 


most 


bridge. was 
and a millionaire. 


with his 
more 


Spinoza corralled the whole universe 
system, or tried to. Culbertson began 
modestly by trying to get a girl named Nadya 
to love him. He thought he had to have a 
te mthere, because Nadya had both br 
beauty, and he is not very good looking or com- 
manding. His eyes and are fine, but he 
has a childlike voice, nose is just like 
the one you put ina 

Nadya fell in 
system. And she, I 


Sys- 
ains and 
brow 
and his 
jack-lantern. 

spite of his 
think, more than anybody 
else after mother, was responsible for the 
mess he made of his early life. The way these 
two women embrangled him was by setting him 
too high and arduous an His mother was 
a passionate and mystical woman—beeutiful, he 
says, “with the moist glistening beauty of leaves 
after a storm.” Although highly placed, 
was, as frequently happened in the old Russia, 
fervently democratic. She sensed his brill 
gifts in infancy, and taught him that he \v 
to be a leader of the people. This was not just 
maternal ambition; it was a sure thing. She had 
been informed on dark nights by ghostly voices 
that her child Ilya had a sacred mission life, 
and she believed it. She brought him up with 
a halo fastened on his head. .His father con- 
tributed to this devastating burden the ad- 
monition that whatever he might decide to be, 
eg agi saint, scientist or revolutior ist, he must 
be “the greatest on 


love with him in 


his 
ideal. 


she 


EADERSHIP tussia in 

days meant 
so this spoiled child 
soap-box trying to apologize for his 
a crowd about to march to the Governor's pal- 
ace. The crowd was attacked by the Governor’s 
Cossacks instead, lyn felt the sting of the 
Czar’s knout on his neck and Afte. 
the storm had passed, while he crouched bleed- 
narrow N appeared out of 


Nadya 
She 


people in those 
leadership. And 
himself on a 


of the 
revolutionary 
soon found 


riches to 
and 
shoulders. 


alley, 
wiped his 


ing ina 
nowhere and 
experienced revolutionist, 


wounds, Was al 


and she had heard him 


ti. . 


Culbertson wants to head ormies— 


try to make that speech, and liked him. His 
faith was reinforced by her tenderness, and 
when that tenderness ripened into love his zeal 
for the revolution knew no bounds. He installed 
a secret printing press in his mother’s garden 
house, used his American passport to carry 
illegal literature in and out of Russia, and 
otherwise adopted the life of ideal criminal 
revolt against organized society. He was bliss- 
fully happy with that exciting life and Nadya, 
and fairly sure that he was going to be “the 
greatest revolutionist on earth.” 

But that was in 1907, just when a triumphant 
reaction was drenching Russia with blood. The 
Black Hundreds, the Czar’s vigilantes, instigated 
a pogrom in his home town of Yekaterinodar, 
and under cover of the confusion raided the 
houses of known revolutionists. Nadya was on 
their black list. Ely rushed through the riot- 
ing streets to her house, only to learn from a 


he just perverse, a natural born “black sheep”? 
Instead of going to school, he put on a work- 
man’s clothes, and went to live among the 
stevedores in Odessa. Failing of a job on the 
docks, he earned his living for some months 
rigged out out as a cripple and begging in the 
streets. His brother found him there, and per- 
suaded him to come to the big hotel and clean 
up. He could not pretend that his filth was of 
any value to the revolution; there wasn’t any 
revolution. No workingman would listen to him 
when he talked of that far-off divine event. He 
decided then, under his brother’s persuasion, to 
go abroad and study—but not to abandon his 
religion. No, he would study history and psychol- 
ogy, and find out why the Russian masses had 
no interest in their own liberation. Strange as 
it may seem, this pro fessional cardplayer was 
the first to turn, as many thoughtful minds are 
now turning, from economics to psychology to 


picked fruit in Fresno. There is hardly a 
man living who knows more different phases ot 
American lower class life than Ely Culbertson, 
the card-playing millionaire. 

His zeal in acquiring this knowledge did not, 
however, prevent him from enjoying a poker 
game whenever one could be contrived. On the 
whole he made more money that way than he 
did working. In Edmonton he got lured into a 
game in an upstairs room where the door was 
locked, and four hard-faced gentlemen took their 
places behind the chairs, making it plain to the 
suckers that they were to lose their rolls with 
a good grace, and walk out politely. A large 
kerosene lamp hung low over the table, and it 
got hot. Our Spoiled Child asked for a bottle 
of beer and got it. Then he asked to have the 
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ITH the final formulation of the Culbertson 


system for world peace and federation, the 
grand slam has been introduced onto the table 
There have been 
few theoretical creations in secial science like 
it. Every factor, element and detail of a world 
that has been madly spinning through depres- 
sions and wars has been reckoned with in Ely 
is this man 


of world politics and history. 


Culberton’s amazing plan. Who 


who is daring to 


realities? 
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policeman at the door that she had been killed. 
I doubt whether Ely, even with Nadya’s help, 
would ever have been much of a revolutionist. 
He is too detachable for that. But he tried hard 
without her. Instead of going back to a “bour- 
geois” life when she was murdered, he went to 
the local chief of the Social Revolutionary Party 
and volunteered for the assassination of the 
Governor. He received lecture on the differ- 
ence between revenge and revolution, and was 
sent instead to a town in the Caucasus where 
the party was in active rebellion. There he was 
arrested and spent 90 days in a death-house 
from which little while a batch of his 
comrades were out to be He learned 
the sublimest the Religion of Hu- 
manity in that death-house, and he learned an- 
other very different thing—to play with 
skill and concentration. 
It was twenty-five before 
playing supplanted the religion in his heart, and 
its triumph was never secure. Those twenty- 
five vears were filled with a series of experi- 
ences as far-flung bizarre as though the 
man had set out to make a movie-scenario of his 
life. 
His rich Cossack 


every 
led 
secrets of 


shot. 


cards 


vears the card- 


and 


yw 
se mother got him out of jail, 
and begged him to go abroad and finish his 
education. But he was still “consecrated”—o1 
else he did not like to quit under fire. Or was 


finesse around historical 


Russian 
bridge champion. 
from Readers’ 
taken up the 
present a full-length portrait of the man by 
Max Eastman—who along .with Bertrand Rus- 
sell, 
dorsed the plan. 


The New Leader a few months ago published 
a brief interview with this strange personality, 
son of an American engineer, who was once 2 


the world’s 


various journals 


and once 
Since then, 
Digest to Common Sense have 


revolutionary 


new Culbertson System. Now we 


Norman Thomas, and others, have en- 
Mr. Eastman’s essay will be 


concluded next week. e 


find the causes of the failure of the Russian 


revolution. 


T the age of 17, then, our Leader of the 
People made a clean jump from a flophouse 

in Odessa to Yale University. Although he 
could talk little English, he was an American 
citizen, proud of it from childhood, and the 
move seemed natural. . But he had seen too 
much of life and death to become a Yale Fresh- 
man. He cherished too exalted—or too perverse 
—a desire to see more. After four months of 
trying to keep awake in classrooms, always a 
hard job for boys accustomed to a private tutor 
he turned over his allowance to his brother 
($125 a month spending money) and departed 
for the Bowery. 
“I wanted to 
America; to 


a | 


know.” he 
live 


lowest 
they 


“the 
them as 


says, 
classes of with 
lived.” 

He spent the next three years fulfilling that 
program. He sold 14th Street, 
attended night school at Cooper Union, stood i 
breadlines, shared with fiends, 
rode the bumpers, worked on the railroad, served 
k in Winnipeg, organized a strike 
on the Grand Trunk Pacifie (won the strike and 
got kicked out), panhandled through Idaho, 
planted corn in Oregon, dishwashed in Montana, 
gambling joint in Sacramento, 


newspapers on 


} 
aope 


lodgings 


as a filing cler 


worked in a 
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window opened for a minute. When that was 
done, he shattered the lamp with the bottle, 
grabbed the pile of money in front of his cheat- 
ing opponent, slid through the windo wand 
dropped to the ground. 

A few weeks later he was broke again, and 
riding toward San Francisco on the rods of an 
express train—the fatest mode of locomotion, 
if speed is measured subjectively, that man has 
invented. Culbertson remembers it as “a con- 
tinual Sahara dust-storm” in which among other 
roadbed delicacies a freshly killed snake caught 
him in the mouth. 

URING those wander years he did not think 

of himself as a bum, and perhaps he wasn’t. 
He thought he was pursuing the knowledge of 
the masses, and of the “way out” for the revolu- 
tion. In California he ran into a small rancher 
named Johnson who was. an intelleetual anar- 
chist. Our Black Sheep has, besides his way- 
wardness, a sentimental streak in him, and he 
was captivated by the mystic sweetness of the 
anarchist doctrine. A spontaneous revolt would 
occur, and men would just stop trying to rule 
over each other and become brothers. He de- 
cided to go up to the University of California 
and learn all about anarchism. He did move 
over to Berkeley and bury himself for another 
long five months in books. (He was reconciled 
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The Price of Peace — immediate Steps 
Needed Now for ComingWorld Order 


By GAETANO SALVEMINI 
III 

. geen we have agreed that we must be pre- 
pared to accept the obligation of arbitrat- 

ing all disputes which might arise between us 
and even the smallest and weakest people in 
the world, and to abide by the ruling of the 
arbitrators even if their ruling is against us, 
we have to ask another 

Who will be entrusted with 
forcing the rule of law if 
to abide by it? 

To answer this question, let us see what 
men and women do when they renounce a share 
of their personal liberty, and pledge themselves 
not to resort to violence but to before 
courts of justice to settle their quarrels. 

They establish a police force entrusted with 
the task of keeping in his senses anyone who 
encroaches on the rights of his neighbor. If 
they took but the pledge of running to the 
rescue of their neighbors, and even if they 
kept their pledge in dead earnest, this method 
would be much more clumsy inefficient 
than setting up a specialized police force. 

The League of Nations had no police force 
of its own. To enforce peace in the new world 
order a police force will be indispensable. 

How is this police force to be organized? 


y herek 


number of military 
disposal of the new League of Nations. 

On this point wide sacahend seems to exist 
in Britain and America. Sir Stafford Cripps 
has told us that “the power of the air now 
provides an opportunity which has never be- 
fore existed to control world order. An inter- 
national air could reach the most remote 
corners of the strike at any 
who sought to break the peace for their own 
And Vice-President Wallace in 
December “Possibility of 
orcing peace upon the d by air 
adequate numbers of planes and 
will make the task 
might otherwise be impos- 


question. 
the 
someone 


task of 
refuses 


en- 


do 


go 


and 


. . * 


must consist of a certain 


oo kept at the 


police force 


force 
world and could 


advantage.” 


an address last said: 


enf 
consisting of 
strategically 


an easier 


worl power, 


located bases, 
one that 
sible.” 
I would 
in Europe 
rN: tions 


and order 
League 


base 


to enforce law 
Force of the new 
no more than 
the 


Say that 
the Air 
should have 
the 
the 


one 
and one in Danish 

Sut minor 
fact borne 
1) The staff and privates 


teers 


South 
North. 


two 


these 
whereas have to 
in mind as essentials: 
of this Air Force 
recruited from all 
way that no 
each country 

proportion to 


should consist of volur 
intermingled in 
could be 
the ex- 


countries 
national 


groups 


such a 
formed, contributing to 
population. 

police force at 
tional” body, the 
No country would be 
airforce, or warships 
or tanks or heavy artillery of its own. These 
weapons cannot be produced in secret. There- 
fore, supervision to avoid deception would be 


pense in its 
the 


new 


would be a “supernational” 
service of a “superna 
League of Nations; 2) 
entitled to maintain 


an 


easy. And small arms like guns or machine 
guns would be of no use against bombers from | 
the air. 
No extravagant number of military airplanes 
would be needed to enforce law and order, since 
none except the new League of Nations would 
be entitled to keep such weapons. The d shrink! 
apparatus would shrink} 


ture for such a military 
to a trifle for ation 

To be sure, the present war is 
the most problem to be solved will 
obviously be that of disarming the defeated ; 
Germany’s, Italy’s and Japan’s 
. tanks and artillery must be sur- 
armed forces of the Allied Na- 
1 those of Britain Amer- 
foremost in Europe, will 
hold of the strategical 
other Nazi 
with their 
remain 
police force is 
But sooner 


each nz 
whe! over, 
immediate 
countries. sea 
r forces 
rhe 
among whici 


and ai 
rendered. 
tions, 
ica are bound to be 
have instantly to get 
key Germany 
vassal 


and 


positions of and 


countries, thus doing 
and they will 
“supernational” 
take their place. 
sooner the better, 
ought 


away 
“sovereignty,” have to 
there until the 
in readiness to 
or later, and the that “super- 
national” police forec established, 
if the promises which are being made to us of 
a better world not meant to turn 
into a dastardly 


to be 
order, are 
deception. 
ERE is the most formidable stumbling 

block to overcome when the problem of 
enforcing peace has solved. Here is the 
highest price we must for peace. If 
ourselves, aft hed coun- 
not disarm 
supernational body, we shall 
The basie obstacle is 
any objective difficult Wea 
here with a technical but with a 
nay problem. It is idle to 
ttees of generals, admirals 
and other experts to find the 
means of dis: Professional are 
uaded that war is eternal at 
Their task is 


paring for war. If you 


to be 
pay 
ling the 


we 
er disart vanqui 
ourselves in 
never 
minds 
> con- 


tries, are willing to 
favor of a 
have peace, in our 


and not it 
fronted 
moral, 

ask tec! 


not 
religious 
! ical commil 
military out 
irmi soldiers 
pers cannot be 
making war and 
ask them 
the problem of disarmament, 


avoided. pre- 
to go through 
will 


would 


their mind 


only devise meat whereby the others 
they 


And 


the 


while 
armed. 


east less armed, 
remain better 
everybody would 
they wi 
civilians 


he disarmed or at 


themselves would 


since manage to reach 


same goal, 
We, the 
souls. And then we 
they 


never agree. 
have to solve the problem 
have to tell the 
are expected to 
all 
Any other 


in our 
military experts that 
home with 


zo 


good pensions, wit 


possible 


honors, but with no political powers. 
method would lead to 
At this other p 
will set up the supernati 
The 3 


answer is at hand 
at h: 


are 


failure. 


roblem arises. Who 


point, ar 
ynal police force? 
, or rather it 
ind, if the leaders of the N: 
fighti Italy ar 
willing to do away with 

“national sove reignty.” 
ing but that prevents the 
America, 3ritain. China and Russia—let us say 
the A.B.C.R. system—from pledging them- 


would be 
tions which 
now Germany, Japan 
the sacred cow 


Noth- 


leaders 


were 
of unrestricted 


taboo 


by the rule of arbitration 
the present 


selves now to abide 
in all their eventual disputes after 
war is over. Nothing except prejudice and un- 
willingness prevents the leaders of the A.B.C.R. 
system from forming now the first nucleus of 
the supernational police force. 

They could start enlisting 
among those officers and privates who are now 
under the colors of the different United Na- 
tions and who would be willing to join the 
ranks of the police force as soon as the Anglo- 
American armed occupation has accomplished 
the immediate task of occupying and disarm- 
ing the defeated countries. I submit that the 
first members of the supernational police force 
should be drawn not from the so-called Great 
Powers, but from the lesser European Powers 
such as Switzerland, Holland, the Scandinavian 
countries, which have always given examples 
of decent behavior to the big dogs. 

* x 

MERICA and Britain should take the initi- 

ative now. No doubt Russia and China 
would follow suit, and the smaller nations 
would agree. The door should be left 
even to those who are our enemies, after 
they have given evidence that they would join 
sincerely in the new world order. 

This plan would act as an efficient weapon 
in our political warfare against the Axis Pow- 
ers, in so far as it would arouse among their 
populations hopes for a better future, hatred 
for their present misery, and the urge to break 
away from their leaders. 

Let me repeat that nothing 
and unwillingness prevents 
immediately announced 
operation. 

We 
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only 


now volunteers 


open 
how 


but prej 
such a plar 
being and put 
day in and day L 
world peace is British-Ame 
Nay more, there are 
tions which advocate a world goverr 


which is bei 


are told 
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antie ‘e in all its details, 
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that Britain America 
nently pledge themselves to ari 
disputes; that should se 
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New World Order, 
Roosevelt, the Eight Poi 
Charter and all the other poir 
which we are afflicted, day in 
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and day out. 
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‘ 
by this time to his allowance.) He learned 
Proudhon, Bakunin, Kropotkin, the great anaitte 
chist classics, almost by heart. That was in the 
winter of 1912, when Zapata first broke into 
print as the leader of a revolt of the Mexicam 
peons. Zapata’s uprising seemed to be the very 
thing Ely had been reading about. To find out 
whether it was or not, he stowed away on a 
freight boat down the coast to Acapulco, and 
joined the revolt. 

Once more his contribution consisted of m | 
ting arrested and spending some thoughtfel 
months in ja Once more his American ‘pa 
port saved him from death. And once more 
refused to quit under fire. Instead of going ho 
and being a good boy when released at the 
quest of the American consul, he moved to 
East Coast and got involved in another ins 
rection, one led by Felix Diaz, against tHe 
moderate republican regime of Madero. Again 
he almost lost his life, this time in a stregt 
fight—and for nothing. The insurrection was#@ 
dud, and moreover it was against, not for, the 
people. That should have taught him somethig, 
about anarchism, which is at bottom a primitie 
belief in salvation through the magic rite g 
insurrection. But it not teach him mu@, 
He escaped to Cuba, took a boat to Spain, 
there deeper involved with an 
chists. ‘a 

One of them invited him one day to joinj 
plot to assassinate the king,. Alphonso XI 
That did wake him up, because he has vivid 
intuitions about people’s unexpressed thoughts, 
He knew the man a provocateur, and in- 
ferred that he himself must be under poliee 
surveillance. Instead of throwing a bomb at the 
King, he mover over to the eeds Art Museum 
and practically lived there, so that if anything 
happened he would have an alibi. Nothing hap- 
pened except his own arrest, and he was very 
politely escorted to the French border and ine 
vited not to come back to Spain. 

Twenty years later he was playing bridge 
with Ahphonso XIII as a partner—the king no 
longer a king and he no longer an anarchist. 
That particular summer he spent with his father 
and brother at Ostend in one of its swankiest 
hotels. 

It is a fa 
aspect, of a 
hell. Culbertson’s 


did 


got still the 


Vas 


ntastie story—the story, in on€@ 
Prodigal Son, a rich boy raising 
international revolutionary 
adventures, conducted with » monthly allowaneé 
of $125 and a steady income from his prodigious 
skill at cards, seems almost a parody of the life 
of an austere revolutionist like Leon Trotsky—= 
also politely deported out of Spain. 


ND yet there was more to it than that. Isee 
tellectually Culbertson had hold of a ques 
tion that Trotsky, like all Marxists, dodged and 
evaded all his life long—the question of the psy 
chology of the n the question of Socialism 
and Human Nature. He felt, long before Trotsky 
ever organized its seizure of power in October, 
1917, that the Russian revolution had faileds 
And he wanted to know why. In batting around 
the world, flirting p with strikes 
and insurrections, he was driven not only by* 
thirst like the hard drinker’s for a big quaff 
of life—partly that, but partly by the demon 
of this question: What is the flaw in all the 
talk of revolutionists, no matter of what school 
or party, about “the "2? Why do the 
masses always fail the or they fail the 
masses ? , 
Accordingly, after a summer as a gay gentl@ 
man at Ostend, Ely the School of Ecae 
nomic and Political Sciences in Paris, and went 
seriously to work on the theory of government, 
the history of lism, the new science, 
then much talked about, of “mass psychologyyvt. 
At the end of a year his work was interrupted 
by the First World War, which he recoiled 
against and hated. He moved to Switzerland, 
and continued his studies in the University ef 
Geneva. He thought he was writing, or getting 
ready to write, a » on The Psychology of 
the Mass« But was not going very 
well. Like all the dreamers of a better worl& 
he was pretty well heart-broken by the war. 
The behavior of the socialist parties in all coupe 
tries confirmed his of the masses, and 
he could not find in sarches the formula 
that would make future any more 
successful. 
It is 


1ASSeS, 


omiscuou sly 


masses 


entered 


socia and 


treatise 


the thing 


despair 
his rese 
socialisms 
almost a tradition in Russia, when losing 
revolution, to fall back on sex-adveti» 

ture. Culbertson distinguished himself only hy 
making the new and 
criginal Sy The Pursuit Sys- 
tem.” he laughingly — there is a@ 
much pathos as humor in what he did. He had 
lost now as well as Ar and in 
sense he seeking them both. Briefly hig 

» could not find ideal come 
panion, to create one. He would comb Europe 
for a young girl capa'\e of becoming anothep 
Nadya, ubmi environment thag 
would assure it. 4 a first step he went te 
of its women, and 
artist’s model, 
ained. But age, 
ified very 

need apply.” 

he got 320 

with them at 
four corners of 

i them allf 
with the 
he found 
She was 
now 


change according to a 


stem. Culbertson 


calls it. 


mothe 
was 


his 


idea was, since | an 


and 


Turin, famous for the beauty 


erview, 


hinks so 


—and eliminate all wars... 

















































































































THE NEW LEADER 


e 1943 Edition of “Stars on Ice” a Thrilling Spectacle 
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By JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 
la WEVD at 11:50 p. m. 


WIZARDS ON ICE 





“STARS ON ICE.” Sonja Henie and Arthur M. Wirtz present the 
1943 edition of the ice show at the Center Theatre. 

-. With her traveling troupes of wizards on ice, Sonia Henie brought 
,to the world a new sort of entertainment, which is established, it 
‘seems for pefsonal popularity, at the Center Theatre. 
again, this changing 


fe 


well-deserved: one could see, over and over 
osSpectacle of beauty and skill and fun. 


, “Stars on Ice” combines the beauty of the ballet with the appeal 
‘of the circus, and more. With the speed and precision of its skaters, 
it draws everyone interested in sports. The crowd that gathers along 
Plaza, on a 
_qwinter’s day, to watch the stir and movement, the color and grace, of 
)the skaters there, would be fascinated by the exhibition of the Center 
Theatre troupe. Catherine Littlefield has arranged choreography 
asthat takes advantage of choral and solo possibilities, with skates 
adding possibilities of surge and sweep the dance has never known. 
a treat; to the fanatic balletomane, 


.the Central Park Lake, or around Rockefeller 


{To folks that enjoy beauty, it’s 
it’s a revelation. 


. Of the various group spectacles, my favorites are “The Chase”— 
‘ta rousingly colorful fox hunt number, with hedges to leap on the 
and the swirl and glory of the 
But I have had guests voting for ““Pan-Americana” 


.~way—the “Jack Frost Reverie,” 
“Autumn Leaves.” 
and “Juke Box-Saturday Night.” 


: Whimsy is on hand with “Little Miss Muffet” and the Fantasia 
with the 
~weard-shuffing. But for out and out comedy, you have to hand it to 
-the three rookies—as gawky a triplet-group as ever drilled on ice— 
and the perennial “four bruises’—Sidney Spalding, Charles Slagle, 
scrub-woman’s 
romping. Slagle and Grace get around for some other antics, too. 
There’s something worth watching every minute; and I haven’t 
especially the stars, from 
seven-year-old 
jWatts—with a glance at Paul Duke, who doesn’t do much skating 
and pipes—already lighted—from out of 
“Stars on Ice” can keep on going another five years; 


mushrooms; with the “kitten” on skates; 


+sMonte Scott, Buster Grace—in their 


‘-mamed the half of it—nor the skaters, 
»Skippy Baxter, who leaps nine barrels, to 


but pulls cigarettes, cigars 
the frozen air. 
this customer will keep coming back for more! 


This Week on the Stage | 


Mr. Shipley reviews each play on its opening night over 


GUADALCANAL REVIEW 
AT EMBASSY 

A pictorial review of the battle 
for Guadalcanal! headlines the new 
program of world news events at 
all Embassy Newsreel Theatres. 

American Marines, who landed 
in a surprise attack, took Jap- 
built Henderson Airfield and held 
it through six months of bitter 
> fighting. Our heroic boys repulsed 
all eiforts by the Japs to reinforce 
their troops on Guadalcanal. 
Under the command of Admiral 
Halsey, the United Stages Navy 
soundiy thrashed the Nipponese 
Navy. 

News from Overseas: Fighting 
French in North Africa get Amer- 





Popularity 


ican P-40 fighter planes. Aboard 
an aircraft carrier Admiral Hal- 
sey honors Navy aviators with 


clear Distinguished Flying Cross. Da- 
vid Lloyd George celebrates 80th 
birthday. Brazil, our South Amer- 
ican good neighbors, put ban on 
junk and gasoline to help best the 
Axis. 

News of the Home Front: U.S. 
sub, back home after victorious 
campaign over Jap shipping. Price 
Administrator Brown explains the 


point rationing system. Treasury 
Departments Secret Service 
Agents crack down on counter- 


feiters. Youngest Legionnaire, 
Veteran of 15, is honorably dis- 
charged from the Army. Navy 
gunners, home on shore leave for 
rest, donate blood for the Red 
Cross. 

“Phoney Rumors .. . Made in 
Berlin” by Carey Longmire, is 
the latest release of “Your Ring- 
side Seat” at all Embassy News- 
reel Theatres. 

V. Kaltenborn, ace screen 
journalist and war news analyst, 
headlines the new program ap- 
pearing in the newest issue of his 
popular weékly series “Kalten- 
born Edits the News.” 


Gin Rummy 


free-for-all, 


Twinkle 





Singing Star 


Deanna Durbin (above) 


as “The 
Amazing Mrs. Holliday,” will fol- 
low the currently showing Alfred 
Hitchcock thriller “Shadow of a 
Doubt” at the Rivoli Theatre, on 
Saturday. Mrs. Holliday por- 
trayed by Deanna Durbin, is a 
resourceful young American girl 
who evacuates a group of helpless 
children from the Orient in time 
to escape the Japanese terror 
How she finds refuge in America 
and is forced to masquerade as a 
wealthy widow provides the dra- 
matic action leading to the film’s 
climax. Edmond O’Brien has the 
leading masculine role, playing 
romantically opposite La Durbin. 





NEW YORK STRAND BILL 
HOLDING OVER 


Sammy Kaye, his Swing & Sway 


Orchestra and revue, featuring 
Tommy Ryan, Nancy Norman, 
Arthur Wright, Billy Williams, 
the 3 Kaydets and the Kaye choir 





What the Farmers Think 


(Continued from Page Four) 
was their main worry. There were some actual short- 
ages of labor, to be sure, but none so great as those 
bout which farmers bitterly complained after many 
pression years had brought them cheap and abundant 
labor supplies. Some dairy farmers, also a few truck- 
farming areas, near cities were affected. But in general 
labor shortages were really feared, anticipated, or be- 
lieved to exist, rather than actual. In many cases 
farmers cried shortage when there was no shortage. 
But now two million men have left the farms and a 
million more appear slated to go. There will be a real 

farm labor problem in the next few years. 

Someone has said the farmer was used to having 
three men hang around his pasture gate waiting a call 
for a man for a few hours’ work, and he could not get 
used to working without his accustomed depression-time 
labor poo] around. Farmers must get used to taking such 
labor as they can get and to improvising and making 
do as to materials. 

There seems to be a wide-spread misunderstanding 
among farmers as to what the 40-hour week in in- 
dustry really means. Farmer objections thereto are 
fortified by tall tales of lush labor earnings in indus- 
try, with consequent drain on farm labor. Despite all 
modern science has done to facilitate communication, 
there is still much misunderstanding by farmers of 
labor and by labor of farmers. But when given a full 
opportunity to air their gripes farmers rarely criticize 
¢ity labor violently. Only a few indulge in the popular 
pastime of abusing strikers, unions, and John L, Lewis. 

In general, the frequency and depth of the farmers’ 
satisfaction with the values of farm life is still very 
impressive. Farmers tend to feel that the Government 
depends upon them absolutely for food and in large 
measure for scrap, and that factory workers, soldiers, 
and our Allies, now and after the war, are and will be 
helpless without the food American farmers produce. 
Many of them think, though, that our Government 
should attack the problem of farm labor and machinery 
shortage, drafting the former necessary and seeing 
that such priorities as were required were granted 
manufacturers of the latter. 

Some farmers are panic-stricken as their sons are 
drafted and they prove unable to procure machines to 
replace their labor. Many farmers are indignant or 
amused by turns when the help of school children or 
women is offered them. They think such offers of in- 
experienced people belittle the dignity of their job and 
the specialized knowledge it requires. Many farmers 
think that the sight of women working in the fields 
ig demeaningly like the European peasants! 

The rationing of sugar and tires has been somewhat 
irritating to farmers, but it has also educated them. 
They want representation on all rationing boards that 
deal with farm problems. Sugar rationing was generally 
approved in rural areas. 

The tire situation has been acute. Many farm people 
expect their tires to be worn out in 6 months or less, 
few expect new tires by the end of one year. However, 
the seriousness of the rubber shortage and the lack for 
éivilian use are not clearly understood. Like city people 
many farmers expect somehow to get tires from ra- 
tioning boards, to buy.old tires or retreads, or to ob- 
tain synthetic rubber tires. 

* P * 

than other groups 

buying savings bonds by voluntary rather than 

Government-forced means. Because of the seasonal 

nature and kind of their income, they find it difficult to 

ledge or to buy bonds in regular specified amounts. 

hey would far rather buy as they have the money to 
do so. 

Like other people some farmers protest that the news 
reaching them is inadequate, inaccurate, or incomplete. 
Others say that this is the best we can expect without 


r 


seem to favor 


ARMERS more 


giving aid to the enemy, and praise the speed, com- 
pleteness, and trustworthiness of our news services. 
Incompleteness of the news is perhaps the main com- 


plaint; next come dishonesty and the infiltration of 
propaganda. Farmers mention censorship relatively 
infrequently ‘as a cause of dissatisfaction with the news. 

On the whole, however, the writer believes farmer 
morale is good in the main because of favorable price 
relationships, prospects of a fine harvest, and the satis- 
faction of bei ing indispensable as the supplier of food 
for victory. The present rather buoyant attitude of 


farmers of course colors their reasoning on rationing, 









ghortag.s, and the other war restrictions which have 
alreaii) ¥ » test their patience and tax their 
ingenuity. 

Few farmers a wctually om iy. They generally 
feel that price relationships etween what they buy 
and what they sell are iavenaii: 

Parmers raiher tend as yet to be insistent that their 
demands for labor, barbed-wire fencing, fertilizers, 
machinery, equipment, repairs, and so on be met as 
usual. Their attitude is: Give us the labor and tools 


We will produce 


@nd we will produce. It must become: 
labor and im- 


and if necessary cet along with less 
provise tools 


Whose Master Plan? 


(Continued trom Page Three) 
be a “junior partner” to American 
monopolists. 

The advent of Hitler changed the picture. And 
it is necessary to dwell on this point to under- 
stand the whole Appeasement psychology that 
dominated Big Business in the past ten years. 
For the world monopolists too were tired of 
risk and wanted stabilization. They, too, were 
haunted by and feared social upheaval. And the 
Appeasement psychology grew out of these desires 
and fears; when the Nazi war machine started 
rolling, some were willing to roll along. 

It was more than narrow interests of stock- 
holders against the needs of the country that 
dictated the roles of some American and British 
monopolists in the later phases of their dealing 
with Germany. It was a particular political 
psychology, one which crystallized in the sickly 
and weak Chamberlain government. 

Because they ride the thesis of Germany’s 
master plan, Borkin and Welsh curiously under- 
play the role of some American business inter- 


world 


ests, strikingly so when the material is so well 
known to them through their official positions. 
German industry was rebuilt in the 1920’s by 
American money promoted through Dillon, Read 
and Co., two of whose leading figures, Ferdinand 
Eberstadt and James Forrestal, are in leading 
positions in the administration today. A more 


cruel omission is that of certain activities of 
Standard Oil of New Jersey and its relationship 
with I.G. Farben, a relationship that was vir- 
tually a partnership. There is missing, for ex- 
ample, the vital story of the transfer of 2,000 
patents from I.G. Farben to Standard Oil in 
1939, part of a larger deal whereby I. G. Farben 
prepared certain post-war settlements for Stand- 
ard Oil; and as the Truman Committee brought 
out, Standard Oil is the “owner of the patents” 
but profits from their use are transferred even- 
tually to Farben. Or, the fascinating story of the 


International Hydrogenation Corporation, where 
through Standard Oil agreement, and over 
British protest, I. G. Farben was given legal 
control of the French market (after the Nazi 


conquest of France) as regards hydrogenation 
patent royalties, and this was acknowledged as 
a permanent affair. Business treaties followed 
Nazi conquests. 
x * * 

HAVE devoted this much space to the book 

because of the wide ballyhoo given it: big 
reviews in the Times and Tribune, plugs by 
Winchell and I. F. Stone, and others. One can 
more than readily acknowledge that Germany’s 
industrial barons, remaining in power, form a 
post-war threat and a possible backbone to a 


future militarism — without conceding to the 
hysterical purplish prose thesis of Borkin’s 
economic Vansittartism, viz the scare conclusion: 


foe so resourceful — such a 
and War—the United Na- 
tions can ill afford to falter. Airpower is only 
one instrument—the next one may be a ray 
which grounds all planes or directs a lethal 


“Against a 
master of Science 


beam along an electrical path. It may be an 
old lance resharpening—I.G. can still make 


gas.” 

There is no single culpability when it comes to 
Cartels. American cartels were no “Trilby” to 
the German “Svengali.” The whole international 
Cartel system is a system of exploitation and 
barrier to free trade and production of goods. 
The invidious thesis propounded energetically by 
Borkin and Welsh only buttress the notions of a 
Carthiginian peace. The destruction of German 
industry rather than a reorganiza- 
tion from within by revolution, can only 
lead to an era German cartels’ old 
partners, dividing the and gorging on Ger- 
many’s industrial will develop a new 
industrial feudalism shackling the democratic 
aspirations of peoples and the resources of 


from without, 
social 
the 
loot 
remains, 


where 


the world. 
War Note 
ines following is clipped from a government 
release analyzing the economic warfare 
against the Axis: 
“The Board of Economic Warfare and Defense 
Supplies Corporation jointly announce certain 


skins 


Supplies 


modifications to plan for purchases of 
in foreign countries by the Defense 
Corporation by permitting purchase from dealers 
in the United States of foreign goat 
quired through agents and 
for quotas for dealers to establish number of 
foreign goat 


which may be sold to the 
Defense ‘Supplies Corporaton. OWT-1090 and 
BEW-97 


goat 


aie” a 
SKINS. ac- 


shippers’ providing 


kei 
SKINS 


OPA Survey 
On Inflation 


(Continued from Page Two) 
cent of our population, are com- 
pelled to live on about $100 a 
month. Even before the outbreak 
of war, they paid out directly and 
indirectly more than a fifth of 
their income in local, state and 
government taxes. New taxes 
have been placed on them of such 
severity that the total govern- 
ment take is perhaps more than 


a fourth of their income.” 
Continues Prof. Kreps: 
“In addition they have been hit 
by far the hardest by the recent 
increases in the cost of living. 


People in the high income brackets 
are bit moderately affected by 
inflated prices for meat and 
groceries. The percent of their 
income that goes for food is rela- 
tively low.” Prof. Kreps points 
out that rents have doubled in the 
last two years in many areas, 
while many in the larger brackets 
own their own homes. He point 
out that those who have spend 
most of their income on food, 
clothing and shelter have experi- 
enced a reduction of more than 
a sixth in their meager budget. 

Prof. Kreps point out that pro- 
ductivity of labor is sabotaged by 
such tactics. Any new taxes, such 
as sales taxes, would wreck havoc 
on workingclass incomes. 


Rand School 
Concert March7 


Friends and supporters of the 
Rand School are looking forward 
with great anticipation to its 
twelfth annual benefit concert, 
Sunday evening, March 7, at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. “This 
concert is not only a great artis- 
tic event and an opportunity for 
an annual reunion of our friends, 
said Mrs. Sophie Turbow, chair- 
man of the sponsoring committee, 
“but it provides the School with 
one of its main sources of income. 
Without the proceeds of this con- 
cert the School would have to cur- 
tail a large amount of its work.” 

“We naturally cannot make a 
success of this undertaking. ” add- 
ed Mrs. William Karlin who for 
many years has been its directing 
spirit, without the aid of all of 
our friends, especially the trade 
unions.” 

The concert will feature leading 
Metropolitan stars in scenes from 
famous ma as well as the in- 
comparable Met ballet, chorus and 

Tickets range from 83 
1.40 and may be obtained 
Rand School office. 


orchestra. 
cents to $ 
in the 


21st Assembly District ALP 
Holds Dance February 21 


Mrs. Hazel M. Allen and Mrs 
Maida Springer (1942 Assembly 
District candid tie) have been ap- 
pointed chairman and _ co-chair- 
man of the dance committee for 
the annual affair of the 2lst 
Assembly District ALP Club 
which will held at the Hamil- 
ton Place Hotel, 30 Hamilton 
Place, Saturday evening, Feb- 


ruary 20. 








The all committee as in- 
vited al R. Crosswaith and 
Dean Alfange das guests of honor. 
\ large attendance is expected. 
including a crowd from the armed 
forces that have been invited 
gratis. Assisting the committee 
are Elizabeth Broberg, Esther 
Goldenberg, Ruth Fishkin, Emma 
S. Keith, Mary Oliver, Sofie 
Speyer, Helen Shatzkin and Ce 
lina Viera 





a K — > - 
R.K.O. Feature 

35 RKO Theatres in the Metro- 

politan area are presenting the 


musical hit, “Yankee Doodle 
* Dandy” as their feature attrac- 
tion, and are showing James 


Cagney (above) in the life story 
of America’s master showman, 
George M. Cohan, exactly as 
shown on Broadway during its 
eight month run at $2 top. 

This extraordinarly production 


is now at the Palace and RKO 
neighborhood houses, throughout 
Manhattan, Brooklyn, Bronx, 


Queens and Westchester. 





holds over at the New York Strand 
for a 5th week. 

In addition ,the stage show fea- 
tures Don Cummings, Broadway 
Musical Comedy Star, and Chris 
Cross and “Looie,” novelty act. 

As a special attraction, the 
bandleader presents his famous 
laff feature, “So You Want to 
Lead a Band!’ in which the audi- 
ence participates for War Stamps. 

“Casablanca” starring Humph- 
rey Bogart, Ingrid Bergman and 
‘Paul Henreid will continue for 
a 3rd week. 


"IMMORTAL SERGEANT" 
IN THIRD WEEK AT ROXY 

John Brophy’s “Immortal Serg- 
eant,” filmed by 20th Century-Fox 
and ‘starring Henry Fonda, Mau- 
reen O’Hara and Thomas Mit- 
chell, remains for a third week. 

The Roxy stage show headlin- 
ing Connee Boswell, the Chamber 
Music Society of Lower Basin 
Street, with Paul Lavalle and his 
orchestra and Milton Cross, and 
Herb Shriner, also starts a third 
week next Wednesday. 


Elliott Institute 

Lecture Program 
The John L. Elliott 

Human Relations, 


Institute of 
Society for 


Ethical Culture, Central Park 
West and 64th Street. Friday, 
Feb. 19, 8:30 p. m.: “The New 


World—Oswald Spengier and the 
Future,” Dr. Hans W. Weigert; 
65¢. Monday, Feb. 22, 8:30 p. m.: 
“National Planning — Freedom 


With Organization,” C. Hartley 
Grattan; 50¢. Tuesday, Feb. 23, 
8:30 p. m.: “Intolerance and Fas- 
cism in City Neighborhoods,” Dr. 
L. M. Birkhead, Dr. Robert W. 
Searle, Miss Grace Gosselin and 
Algernon D. Black; 50¢. Wednes- 
day. Feb. 24, 8:30 p. m.: “A 


Global View of Religion,” Dr. 
Horace L. Friess; 50¢. Friday, 
Feb. 26, 8:30 p. m.: “A Prophet 
Crying in the Wilderness—Sir 
Halford Mackinder,” Dr. Hans W. 
Weigert; -~Service men and 
women in uniform admitted free. 


656. 
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BROADWAY ECHOES 


7 By Don McCloud toenail 
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HUGE mass memorial and pageant will be held at Madison 

Square Garden on the night of March ninth in commemoration 
of the massacre or more than two million European Jews ... IT 
will be produced by a committee of theatrical personalities headed 
by Ben Hecht and Billy Rose THE ceremony will be called 
“We Will Never Die” and will be divided into three parts .. . 
IN the first part, more than five hundred choir members represent- 
ing the synagogues of New York will participate in mass singing 
of consecrated hebrew melodies . THIS will be followed by a 
rolleali of the contributions to civilization by Jews from the tim 
of Moses to our present-day Einstein ... THE event will close with 
a pageant of one thousand people w ritten by BEN HECHT and 
based on his Readers Digest story “Remember Us”... The pageant 
will dramatize the gathering of the nations around the peace table 
with the spirits of the murdered Jews pressing forward with the 
list of their sacrifices in the great struggle against the barbarians 
of the Third Reach ... BILLY ROSE will personally stage and 
direct the presentation ... The Garden will be converted into a 
dimly lit place of worship with special settings and decorations by 
Lemuel Ayers and Syrgala ... KURT Wert. is composing an 
original score for the oceasion to be played by a hundred piece sym- 
phony orchestra ... Costumes for the huge personnel will be created 
and contributed by Emil Friedlander of Dazian’s. 

V..—V —V. 

is slated to doa "benefit show for 


Feb. 


ARK EYES” 


telief at the 


Russian War 
. MARJORIE 


the 


3elasco on Sunday night, 28th .. 


LAWRENCE, the Australian soprano of the Met. Opera Co. who 
made such a game and brilliant comeback over the tragic illness 
which struck her down over a year ago, has just made a Columbia 


recording of “Waltzing Mathilda’. Miss Lawrence was accom- 
panied by a group of Anzacs who formed the choral background .. . 
“ANGEL STREET” another show which is for Sunday 
shows Soon the play which is not doing a Sunday show will 
be considered the exception to the rule... NATALIE BODANYA 
of the Met. will be soloist at the concert of the Jewish Musical 
Alliance on Sat. Eve at Carnegie Hal JOHN WILDBERG is 
not worrying about the tossing around the critics gave “Cry Havoc” 


going in 


. He has secured the legit. theatre rights and is going to send 
it on a long tour JUDITH PARRISH and Richard Wildmark 


Abbott’s forthcoming “Kiss and Tell,” 
it comes to B’way on Sait Patrick’ s Day “JANIE,” the moving- 
est show, in town... It goes to the Playhouse on Sunday . This 
is the fourth house for Brock Pemberton’s hit comedy DOC 
BENDER hack from a after a successful raid on movie 
talent for his new musical “Cireus Revue”... HOWARD DE SILVA 
in New York from He is to take over the role of 


will play the leads in Georg 


the coast 





“Jud” in the Theatre Guild’s production of “Away We Go”... It is 
a musical ... COLUMBIA PICTURES going in for catchy titles, 
here’s a sample: “What's suzzin’, Cousin?” and “Reveille With 


Severly”... METRO’S Mary Astor ec ya aerial navigation. 
V —V —V. 


"HARVEST" EQUALS. 
“MINIVER" RECORD 


Equalling the all-time long-run 


"RHYTHM" IN ALL-TIME 
RECORD AT PARAMOUNT 


“Ss Sp: sii 
tar Spangled Banner” today attendance record set last sum- 
gains the distinction of being the mer by the spectacular run of 
first screen attraction in the New «ypc Miniver,’ ’ Metro Goldwyn 
York Paramount Theatre’s his- Mayer's “Random Harvest” held 
_ a aieh sine ictal srk ct | . € é § 
pre he a sight ‘woos .<l- over for a tenth week at the Radio 
gagement. Only one other film, Gijty Musie Hall 
“Road to Morocco,” enjoyed a sev- Alona with ite recordcdbetat ing 
enth week. Only two others of  g)m. the Music Hall j continaine 
the 600 odd screen attractions fo.» tonth Paes 
ine B St Sat ce tor for a tenth week its gala stage 
< h by the theatre ange as spectacle, “Hats Off!”, produced 
any as six straight weeks 2 
ry he "tt é pring oe ss. When — by Leon Leonidoff. In a huge cast 
po agp ag t week engage- ‘headed by Leonard Gautier’s fam- 
ment next Tuesday night “Star oq trained dog act, “The Brick 
Spangled Banner” will have play- — jayers.” are: Dave Mallen Shayne 
ed to more than a million persons, and Armstrong, Albert Gifford 
an é : Alive 7 ' 


according to Robert M. Weitzma: n, 











anaes Mie, aad ee Gee Guy Smith, the Music Hall Rock- 
cal Geen mance aad adcanah. ettes, Corps de Ballet, Glee Club 
cas uel af ta Mein hab. and Symphony Orchestra under 
ance recor the reatre, u the direction of Erno Rapee. 

ing its long engagement the all 

star musical screen show has reg- Saturday and Sunday and weekly 
istered new opening day, holid iy, records. 

“As whopping a story as you're likely to see!” Crow ther, Times 


“The most terrific ever on the sereent!” 


-Blakford, Journal-A merican 


“UTR FORCE” 


WARNER BROS. SMASH! 


HOLLYWOOD iinsics 


entertainment 


Continuous 


at the Sist Street 








“SEASON’S BEST MUSICAL”—PV 
MICHAEL TODD presents 


ETHEL MERMAN 


SOMETHING 
For the BOYS 


Book by HERBERT & 
DOROTHY FIELDS 


with ALLEN JENKINS 


COLE PORTER SONGS 





Broadway at 


GUADALCANAL BATTLE SCENES 








A Pictorial edie a the Smashing American Shttns Victories 


Plus H. V. KALTENBORN and‘ YOUR RINGSIDE SEAT’ 
Also 1 Hour of World-wide News 


EMBASSY NEWSREEL THEATRES 


{2nd St. & Park Ave. (Airlines Terminal) 
46th St. & B’way— 72nd St. & B’way 
50th St., 


Radio City—Broad St., Newark 




















ALVIN Mats. Wed. se. | — — 
The New 


DEANNA DURBIN 


"The Amazing 
Mrs. Holliday" 


with EDMUND O'BRIEN 
BARRY FITZGERALD 
\RTHUR TREACHER 


Rivoli 











Broadway and 49th Street 
POPULAR PRICES 
Midnight performance nightly 
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ALHAMBRA 
CASTLE HILL 
CHESTER 
COLISEUM 
Bist STREET 
36th STREET 
FORDNAM 
FRANKLIN \\ 
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wewsocreut JOAN LESLIE 


NEW ROCHELLE 


youxens WALTER HUSTON 


Jormet Cagacy 















secre ‘ TESTA 
Paulette turns , 


the romantic heat 
on Ray as Spring 
comes to the 
CAPITOL with love % 
and laughter! q 














ve PAULETTE 


AILLAND - ‘GODDARD 
 Ceystal Ball 


with WILLIAM BENDIX. GLADYS GEORGE + VIRGINIA FIELD + CECIL KELAWAY 


Directed by EL -LIOT NUGENT 
Comedy sensation of ‘Wake Island” 


__ NOW at the -SAPTOLE 


BUY WAR BONDS 


CLEA 









B'way . 
& Sixt ° 





AND STAMPS 














T RADIO CITY MUSIC. 


50th Street and 6th oe 


THEATRE PARTIES 


Party Branches and sympa- 
thetic 


RONALD GREER 


\COLMAN G ARSON | 


James Hilton's 


organizations are re- 


| in 


“Random Harvest” 


quested when planning theatre 


parties to do so through the 


An M-G-M Pict rheatric*! Department of THE 
ON THE GREAT STAGE: NEW LiADER. Phone Algon- 
i “HATS OFF FI" spectacle n I quin 4-4622, New Leader The- 
by Leouldoff, "hen Srehests atrical Department, 7 East 





| under the 
| First Mezz. Seats 
) = 


my Orchestra | 


direction of Erno Rapee. I 


Reserved. Cl. 6-4600 | New 


15th Street, York City. 
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Saturday, February 20, 1943 


Italian Socialists Call for C 


THE NEW LEADER 


ivil Disobedience Against Il Duce 





SDF News 





Persons interested in Social Democratic ideas and inter- 
ested in receiving literature about the Social Democratic 
movement, should write to the Social Democratic Federa- 
tion, Room 200, 7 East 15th Street, New York City. 


NATIONAL 
Locals and branches throughout the country are urged 
to arrange mass meetings on or around May 1. Speakers 
will be sent by the National Office wherever desired and 
practical, in the absence of or in addition to local speakers. 


These meetings will promote the 
ideals of Internationalism and So- 
cial Democracy. 

PITTSBURGH, Pa. — Algernon 
Lee, member of the National Ex- 
ecutive Committee, speaks in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Sunday, Feb. 28, 
for the S.D.F. branches. 

* « o 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. — James 
McDevitt, President of the Penn- 
sylvania State Federation of 
Labor, and John Phillips, Presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania C.I.O., 
are the speakers in addition to 
Dean Alfange, Algernon Lee and 
August Claessens at the Dinner 
Symposium to be held on Sunday, 
March 14, 6 p.m. Topic: “Ameri- 
ean Labor and the Threat of 
Political Reaction.” Proceeds of 
this dinner to The New Leader. 





SYRACUSE, N. Y. — Fred 
Sander died on January 12. His 
loss came as a shock to his 
New York comrades. Fred 
Sander was a life-long So- 
cialist. active in the old S.L.P., 
one of the founders of the So- 
cialist Party, an able speaker, 
and a frequent candidate for 
public office. He was among 
the founders of the Social 
Democratic Federation and the 
American Labor Party and its 
sandidate for Congress last 
Fall. Fred Sander was a ma- 
chinist, an active trade union- 
ist,, a native of Missouri and 
a resident of Syracuse since 
1881. Surviving is his wife, 
Alma L. Sander. The S.D.F. 
of New York State, the State 
Executive Committee of which 
he was a member, and many 
other organizations mourn his 
loss. 











NEW YORK CITY 
The newly elected City Execu- 
tive Committee consists of the 
following members: Dr. Simon 
Berlin, Max Brauer, Morris Gold- 
ner, Louis P. Goldberg, Rudolf 
Katz, Joseph Kessler, Algernon 
Lee, Joseph Leventhal, Bernard 
Lilienbloom, Alexander Schwartz, 
Hattie K. Schwartz, Fred Shul- 
man, Theodore Schapiro, Jonah A. 
Viliatzer, Morris Waldman and 
Irving Astrow, Recording Sec’y. 
The Committee meets Wednes- 
day, Feb. 24, 8:30 p. m., and will 
elect 7 additional members. 
* * * 


May 1 mass meeting and con- 
cert will be arranged to celebrate 
this International Social Demo- 
cratic and ‘Labor holiday. Pro- 
gram to be announced soon. 
Branches are urged not to ar- 
range affairs to conflict with this 
date. 

The Annual 

Local New 


City Convention. 
City Convention of 








“Wednesday, Feb. 24, 8 P.M. 
BERTRAND 


RUSSELL 


on 


"The Stoics” 


ADMISSION, 75 CENTS 


RAND SCHOOL, } 1°th 3% 


4-3094 














JOIN 


LABOR’S OWN FRATERNAL ORDER 


THE WORKMEN'S CIRCLE 


A Non-Profit Cooperative Organigatian 
73,000 Members $7,500,000 in Assets 


For 
CULTURAL 
EDUCATIONAL 
RECREATIONAL 


activities dedicated to social 
progress and democracy 


And FRATERNAL BENEFITS 
at minimam cost 

Life Insurance from $100 to $3,000 
Disability Benefit 
Medical Services 

Cemetery and Funeral Provision 

Tuberculosis Sanatorium 
750 Branches all over the country 
Young Circle League clubs for youth 


JOIN” 


The Workmen’s Circle Chorus 
directed by LAZAR WEINER 
or 
The Workmen’s Circle 
Mandolin Orchestra 
directed by LUIGI PAPARELLO 





THE WORKMEN’S CIRCLE 
175 East Broadway, New York City 
ORchard 4-3400 


Please send me further information. 





Address 


1 











York will be held on Saturday and 
Sunday, April 24 and 25, with 
probably a public meeting preced- 
ing it. 


* * 


Flatbush-Central Branch. Max 
Brauer, former Mayor of Altona, 
Germany, will lecture on “Who 
Will Make the Peace?” Monday, 
Feb. 22, 8:30 p. m., at our Forum, 
Club Rooms, 844 Utica Avenue, 
Brooklyn, near Church Avenue. 
March -, Elias Tartak: “Russia 
and America—Friends or Eene- 
mies ?” 

* * * 

A. I. Shiplacoff Branch. Meet- 
ing Tuesday, Feb. 23, 8 p. m., at 
the Workmen’s Circle School, 579 
Dumont Ave., near Alabama Ave., 
B’klyn. Important business. 


Women’s Committee. The work- 
shop for the manufacture of cloth- 
ing for the relief services of the 
American Red Cross, the British 
War Relief Society, which aids 
the allied nations, is now located 
in Room 505, People’s House, 
7 East 15th St., New York City. 
Scores of volunteers are busily at 
work daily from Monday through 
Thursday, from 10 a. m. to 4 p.m., 
and on Wednesday evenings. 

.* ££. % 

S.D.F. Program on _ Station 
WEVD. Algernon Lee presides 
and answers questions on interna- 
tional, national and municipal 
affairs, Saturday evening. Feb. 
20, 9:45 p. m. Send questions to 
the S.D.F. Question Box, 7 East 
15th St., New York City. 


+ * * 


Meyer London Reefer Makers 
Branch. Fifth Anniversary Ban- 
quet, Saturday, Feb. 20, 9 p. m., 
Webster Hall, 119 E. 11th Street, 


New York City. 
* - a 

S.D.F. Branch in the Amalga- 
mated Houses, Bronx. Sarah 
Volovick, organizer of our branch 
and life-long active Social Demo- 
crat, will be honored on her 70th 
birthday at a dinner arranged by 
the branch Feb. 21, in the Amal- 
gamated Tea Room, 6 p. m. 

Midtown Cutters Branch. A 
handsome four-page printed 
monthly paper is being published 
by the branch. The February issue 
contains a number of articles on 
the War and Peace, biographical 
sketches of Gompers, Dubinsky, 
Schlesinger and Sigman, and 
A.L.P. and Branch news. 

Notice to Branch Organizers. 
Full cooperation must be given to 
the Rand School Women’s Com- 
mittee, sponsors of the Annual 
Concert at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, Sunday, March 7, 8 p. m., 
for the Rand School Scholarship 
Fund. Branches should get a 
quaitity of tickets at once from 
Sophie Turbow, Chairman of the 
Concert Committee, or from the 
S.D.F. office. 

* * 

August Claessens speaks Fri- 
day, Feb. 19, 9:30 p. m.. for the 
W.C. Branch 402, 2 Bay 31st St., 
B’klyn. Topic: “The Jew and the 
World Crisis.” Sunday, Feb. 21, 
4 p. m., Women’s Clubs Council, 
671 Prospect Ave., Bronx, De- 
dication of a Service Plaque. 
9 p. m. at The Group, 150 W. 85th 
St., New York City. Topic: “Abra- 
ham Lincoln — His Life and 
Humor.” Thursday, Feb. 25, 9:30 
p. m., W.C. Branch 1049, 14th St. 
and Broadway. 

. . »* 

Louis P. Goldberg speaks Fri- 
day, Feb. 19, 8:30 p. m., at 22nd 
A.D. A.L.P. Club, 971 Sutter Ave., 
B’klyn. Topic: “A Year in the 
City Council.” 
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WORKMEN'S MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Inc. 
(ORGANIZED 18732) 

A Cc-operative Fire Insurance 
Society Owned and Operated 
by Workingmen 
100% Unionized 
HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE AT ACTUAL COST 


Average Rate 10¢ Annually 
for every $100.00 Insurance 


mg 
= 


AMA UUIT AHSAN 


Fire Loses Appraised Liberally 
Upon admission every member 
must make a deposit equal to 
90 cents for every $100.00 of = 
insurance. This deposit will be3 
repaid in full upon withdrawal. 

For further information 

7 ply to the Main Office 

227 EAST 84th STREET 
New York City 
Telephone REgent 42433 


Ask for booklet 62 
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Socialism in Theory and Practice 
by MORRIS HILLQUIT 


Republished by RAND SCHOOL PRESS 


Only 500 copies available of this great Socialist classic 


Mail orders at no extra charge 


RAND SCHOOL PRESS, 


7 East 15th Street, N.Y.C. 


$2.00 


Special discounts to libraries 
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Contributors : 


MAX EASTMAN, distinguished critic and essayist, has recently 
been interested in the Culbertson plan, and this long article 


is the result. 


M. H. HEDGES is research director of the ‘International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers and an active labor journalist for 


many years. 


T. SWANN HARDING contributes frequently to these pages on 


agricultural problems. 


He is Senior Information Specialist 


of the Department of Agriculture; his opinions are his own 
and do not necessarily reflect the opinion of his department. 


FELIKS GROSS is general secretary of the Central and Eastern 


European Planning Board. 


GAETANO SALVEMENT is the distinguished historian and leading 


anti-faseist fighter. 


This section completes an 


article on 


international sovereignty written for The New Leader. 

C. WRIGHT MILLS, of the Department of Sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, has written frequently for The New 
Leader, and contributes frequently to scientific journals. 


HERMAN SINGER, former 


associate editor of 


“The Modern 


Quarterly,” lives in Washington, D. C. 


—— 


J 





Sergius Ingerman Dies; 
55 Years in the Movement 


The Social Democratic move- 
ment has lost one of its most 
loved and respected veterans in 
the person of Dr. Sergius M. 
Ingerman, of 418 Central Park 
West, who died at Beth David 
Hospital early Thursday morn- 
ing after an acute illness of only 
two days. The funeral services 
will be held in the Forward Hall, 
175 East Broadway, at 11 a. m., 
on Sunday. Raphael Abramovitch, 
Abraham Cahan, Victor Chernov, 
Algernon Lee and_ Friedrich 
Stampfer will speak for different 
branches of the movement. 

Faithful to the end, Dr. Inger- 
man attended a directors’ meeting 
of the Rand School on Monday 
evening, and exposure to the bit- 
ter cold on his way home prob- 
ably hastened his end. The next 
day he was very ill and by Wed- 
nesday morning he had passed 
into a coma from which he never 
awoke. 

Sergei Mikhalovitch Ingerman 
was born in Russia 74 years ago. 

As a youth he became deeply 
interested in the revolutionary 
movement and also in modern 
scientific thought. At an early 
age he went to Berne, Switzer- 
land, to study medicine. There he 
met other exiles, and was one of 
the first of the very young men 
to be admitted to the “Emancipa- 
tion of Labor” group, 
by Paul Axelrod, Leo Deutsch, 
George Plekhenov and Vere Zas- 
sulitch in 1884, which later 
came the Russian Social Demo- 
cratie Labor Party. 

At Berne he met Anna 
yonovna Amitina, a fellow stu- 
dent of his own age, whose intel- 
ligence, character, and identical 
interests as well as her beauty 
and personal charm captivated 
him. The attachment was mutual 
and even before their admission 
to practice they began an excep- 
tionally happy married life which 
ended only with Anna Ingerman’s 
death in May, 1931. 

Return to Russia was of course 
impossible, and the young couple 
came to New York in 1891. While 
always busy in their profession, 
they were also intensely active in 
the Socialist movement through- 
out their lives, and did much to 
link the German, and 


founded 


be- 


Sem- 


Russian, 





William Bohn Speaks at 
Tremont ALP Forum 

Dr. William E. Bohn, editor 
of The New Leader, will ad- 
dress the forum of the Tre- 
mont ALP Club, 862 East 
Tremont Ave., Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 21, on “The Underground 
Movement in Axis-Controlled 
Europe.” Admission free. 








Jewish immigrant groups with 
the native American element. 

A founder of the Russian Social 
Democratic Society, Dr. Ingerman 
also edited a German weekly pa- 
per to carry on the fight against 
DeLeonism in the later nineties 
and actively promoted the union 
of the Social Democratic Party, 
founded by Eugene V. Debs, Vic- 
tor Berger, and others, with the 
insurgent element of the older 
Socialist Labor Party, which re- 
sulted in the formation of the 
Socialist Party in 1901. Ten years 
later he actively opposed the 
Anarcho-Syndiealist “deviation,” 
and when Bolshevism began to 
split the party in 1919 he had 
but to continue the fight against 
that tendency which he had waged 
for fifteen years in the Socialist 
International. He was a delegate 
to the Paris Congress of the In- 
ternational in 1900 and to Rus- 
sian Social Democratic confer 
ences at London and Stockholm 
a few vears later. 

When the Socialist Party was 
split by the expulsion of the res- 
olutely democratie and “orthodox” 
elements at the Cleveland conven- 
tion in 1936, Dr. Ingerman un- 
hesitatingly took his place in the 
new Social Democratic Federa- 
tion 

He was one of the founders of 
the Rand School of Social Science 

of its 
several 


in 1906 and was a member 
board of directors for 
years before his death. 

Dr. Ingerman was a_ valued 
member of the medical staff of 
the Workmen’s Circle Sanitarium 
at Liberty, N. Y., 
ception. 

He is survived by his daughter, 
Dr. Eugenia Ingerman, and her 
husband, Bela Low, and their son, 
Francis. E. Low, now a volunteer 
member of the United States 
Army. 
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Counts, Rose, Alfange 
Open ALP Radio Forum 
On Station WEVD 

Dr. George S. Counts, State 
Chairman; Alex Rose, State 
Secretary, and Dean Alfange, 
recent gubernatorial candidate 
of the American Labor Party, 
will inaugurate on February 
25 a new series of weekly 
broadcasts, entitled “Political 
Forum of the Air,” over Sta- 
tion WEVD on Thursday eve- 
nings, at 10:15 o’clock. 

These programs will subse- 
quently be arranged by the 
Women’s Division, the Legis- 
lative Committee, the Public 
Affairs Council and the Trade 
Union Committee of the Amer- 
ican Labor Party. 
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Europe must be united in a united world. 
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A democratic 


United Europe in a United World—that is the essential 
task of this war—a task which will be a turning point 


in history. 


A reactionary new order is not impossible. The peoples 
of Central and Eastern Europe are waiting for the great 
moment of mass uprising, for the great moment of the 


holy fight against the 


oppressors. 


On the other hand 


persecution, misery, starvation and finally the last deadly 
battle will exhaust the peoples. They will be tired of wars 
—as tired as the people were after the wars of Napoleon, 
when they accepted the order which was imposed by the 


Congress of Vienna. 


It is possible that this time, too, 


weakened by war and misery they will accept any order 


to obtain finally the peace and bread they 
and there exists another. 

great 
> easy way to return to old, reactionary 
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reconstruction. 


measures, being afraid of great reforms and great changes. 
But the times are great, and either we will have great 


plans—courageous and 


democratic 


changes—or Europe 


will slowly decline, shaken by wars and revolutions. And 
the greatest change of them al: “: a Demoeratic United 


Europe in a United World. 


The full text of a striking manifesto, of the 
underground Italian Socialist Party, on a Call to 
Civil Disobedience has just been received here 
by Luigi Antonini, President of the Italian- 
American Labor Council. The manifesto is re- 
leased here by Vanni Montana, Secretary of the 
Italian Socialist Federation. 

We regret that we cannot print the full text 
for lack of space. One large section summing up 
Mussolini’s failures and several small sections 
have been deleted.—Editor’s Note. 

The Socialist Party calls upon all free and 
strong Italians to immediate and general action 
for extreme civil disobedience. 

Our country is on the eve of grave and decisive 
events. Military defeat is on the horizon, but, 
with it, millions of Italians also ardently await 
the end of the hated, corrupt and oppressive 
Fascist regime. 

The knowledge of this total failure of Musso- 
lini’s dictatorship is now widespread: The workers, 
the peasants, the students, whom Fascism had 
artificially subdivided into coercive organs tied 
to the state chariot, now already smell the odor 
of burning and of a corpse, and already they 
depart, binding together ties of spontaneity, of 
spiritual affinity, of friendship, recovering con- 
sciousness of oneself, of one’s personal dignity, 
of one’s honor as a citizen, of one’s natural 
rights; and, on the other hand, there are also 
many who were at one time effiicacious upholders 
of the dictatorship and of its profiteers: hierarchs 
of the workingmen’s syndicates, Catholic direc- 
tors, military career men, Nationalists, digni- 
taries of different sorts now flee in a great bustle 
as they would a ship about to sink. 

And perhaps nothing proves in a cruder and 
more frightful way the corruptive, debasing re- 
sult of twenty years of Fascist dictatorship than 
the striking contract in which the Italians pri- 
vately talk and think and their public behavior. 

The episodes of revolt remain rare and spo- 
radic; if the prisons overflow with political 
prisoners, it is because the majority of them were 
arrested for having distributed leaflets, or for 
belonging to underground associations, or for 
being suspected of false denunciation. 

It is useless to delude oneself; the majority of 
Italians secretly sigh for a renewal of beloved 
freedom, but to date, it seems, they have deluded 
themselves into thinking that they can receive 
it as a gift. 

The Italian Socialist Party believes that the 
moment has arrived to sound a grave and public 
alarm to all its followers, to the entire opposition, 
and through these to the entire country. 

Our liberation cannot be the work of 
but ourselves. 

The end of Fascism will not be illusory, and 
we will avoid the danger of going from one 
dictatorship to another, from one cammorra to 
another, from one maffiia to another, and we will 
really be the masters of our destiny, in the 
measure in which we fight and we sacrifice our- 
selves for our common freedom. 

A freedom imposed by foreign arms is not a 
true freedom. 

A democracy realized by a coup de 
an audacious vanguard, not a true democracy. 

The political talk of this hour is: that the anti- 
Fascist majority reveal itself; that every Italian 
overcome the private 
way of thinking and his public mode of action! 

THE ITALIAN SOCIALIST PARTY PRO- 
MULGATES TO ALL ITS FOLLOWERS, TO 
THE ANTI-FASCISTS OF ALL CURRENTS, 
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TO THE ENTIRE PEOPLE, THE WORD OF 
ORDER FOR CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE. 

Civil disobedience is not yet insurrection; it is 
not yet the genera! strike; it is not yet the violent 
offensive that will have to overthrow the Fascist 
dictatorship. 

Civil disobedience is, above all, a fact of the 
individual conscience: every honest citizen must 
feel the unrestrained repugnance of continuing 
to collaborate with a regime which it hates and 
for an infamous war. Civil disobedience is be- 
fore all a revolt of the soul, a refusal of soli- 
darity with a regime which reason and conscience 
condemns. But, if practiced by a large number 
of persons, civil disobedience “= a political weapon 
of great potency; it is a weapon capable of 
paralyzing the repressive apparatus of the dic- 
tatorship and capable of hastening its collapse, 
and it is a form of bloodless struggle, accessible 
to all. 

To disobey means to ignore the laws, the 
decrees, the official regulations, to act as though 
they did not exist. 

To disobey means, in other cases, to apply to 
the letter the laws, the decrees, the official regu- 
lations, if their literal observance may have as 
a result the contrary of what the authorities 
had intended. 

To disobey means not to pay taxes, the electric 
light, gas, or to pay with retardation, or to pay 
at a false address, 

To disobey means to advance claims, protests, 
admonitions on every occasion, to put in motion 
without necessity firemen, the police, judges, and 
for futile motives. 

To disobey means to work badly, if this work 
has any relationship to the state of the war. 

To every category of citizen civil disobedience 
presents itself under diverse forms: 

The workers sabotage war production; the 
peasants refuse to give up the products of the 
soil to the government agents; the railway men 
and the motormen to retard their transports; 
the public employees to work in such fashion as 
to sow confusion in their various departments; 
the students and teachers refuse to participate 
at the Fascist ceremonies in the schools, or to 
courageously express their sentiment of freedom; 
the officers to refuse to serve with their troops 
in the maintenance of public order, or to take 
up the defense of the crowd against the aggres- 
sion of the militia or of the Fascist police. 

The Socialist Party asks of the Italians some- 
thing unusual, but not impossible. Civil dis- 
obedience will reveal the Italians to themselves. 
They will recapture their misled courage, their 
faith in the efficaciousness of conscientious action, 
the joy of behaving according to the dictates of 
their conscience, 

Through civil disobedience the individual will 
come out of the fear in which the dictatorship 
keeps him; he will no longer feel himself alone; 
around him there will arise spontaneous ties of 
friendship, of fraternity, of solidarity, living 
cells of the free society to which they all aspire. 

Socialists, heirs and continuators of Giacomo 
Matteotti: 

Be an example to 
of you be an organizer 
The example of the 
to the rest of 


r civil disobedience 


all the people; every one 
of civil disobedience. 
Socialists will give courage 
the people. When the movement 
h the great masses, 
it will be an irresistible force that will destroy 
with fury the dikes of dictatorship. 

The way and the goal are marked out! 

Let us advance towards liberty and peace! 
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(Continued from Page One) 
to increase under the law 21° (and 
not 45°). 

And here, again, the wage 21% 
should be contrasted with the steel mills’ aver- 
age profit increase of 531% since the start of the 
war, as revealed by the OPA War Profits Study. 
Schooldays in Abyssinia 

Haile minister of 
cabled Washington an appeal 
Selassie, it is reported, is determined to wipe out 
illiteracy among his people and setting up a 
public school system. Although British interests 
dominate Ethiopia, Americans and U.S. 
systems are said to be 
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Boykin Committee in Peril 

The Boykin Committee to investigate the steel 
shortage and its startling the 
steel monopoly’s opposition to the cheape1 
sponge iron process may die a sudden death. 
There is no sign that Rep. Boykin will get an 
appropriation from the House to continue. The 
reason: Rep. Schuyler Bland of Virginia, who is 


Soviets Claim Land 


(Continued from Page One) 
1941, 
justify its former policy before its own people. 
That is the 
a possible source of very grave 
the defeat of Germany. Our opinion 
that Russia’s lasting interests require the repu- 
diation of the fiction of “liberation,” bat unfor- 
tunately we cannot hope that the Soviet gover 
ment will be 
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elected from where U. S. Steel wields 
strings against the Boykin Committee. Plus the 
fact that Speaker Rayburn is sore at Boykin for 
bucking him and taking an active part in keep- 
ing Rep. Marcantonio, darling of the Daily 
Worker, off the powerful House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, 
Social Security Conference 

3ecause Quakers do not permit admission to 

Friends Meeting Houses, 

there will be no entrance fee at the three-day 

i on “Requirements for Post-War Seecur- 
ity” scheduled for Washington March 5, 6 and 7 
by the League for Industrial Democracy. Speak- 
include New Zealand Minister Walter Nash, 
Haakon Lie, secretary of the Norwegian Federa- 
tion of Labor; Labor Statistics Commissioner 
A. F. Hinrichs, Milton Webster, vice-president 
of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters and 
’ the A.F.L. Committee on Post-War 
Eveline Burns of the Social Security 
Board, Sam Wolchak, president of the United 
Retail and Wholesale Employees Union, CIO; 
Mark Starr of the I.L.G.W.U. 


Soldier Fights Draft 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
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THE DAILY NEWS AGAIN 


NATION without an opposition press has 
a bad case of political leukemia and will 
goon find itself silencing other outlets of free 
thought and expression to keep the country’s 
governors perpetually in power. 

That opposition serves its country best 
ich criticizes totalitarian trends, reminds 
fficials -in power that they are being 
w. tarefully and will have to answer 
for maladministration and political, financial 
and social corruption as soon as the next 
edition can be put to bed. 

For that reason, many persons opposed to 
the newspaper combine composed of the New 
York Daily News, the Chicago Tribune and 
the Washington (D. C.) Times-Herald, official 
publications of the isolationist, anti-British 
bloes in and out of Congress, felt that these 
newspapers had a right to their editorial 
opinions. The spirit of opposition must live 
as long as the proponents of democracy would 
perpetuate the type of freedom which has 
made possible the ascendancy of the New Deal 
and three terms of President Roosevelt. 

However extreme that opposition may be 
in peacetime, it loses many of its rights when 
in wartime its criticism champions the ene- 
mies of the nation as well as the politico- 
social opponents of the democracy for which 
so much of America’s manpower will shortly 
be attached to the casualty lists. 

This week the Daily News, with a circula- 
tion of more than 4,000,000, editorially said 
in effect that it is willing to tolerate out- 
right fascist propaganda rather than permit 
the New Deal to go uncriticized even in one 
of its most laudable efforts—the attempt to 
place behind bars the 33 leading Anglophobic, 
pro-fascist propagandists indicted in Wash- 
ington recently. 

The News said in effect that prosecution 
and the fair trial of these pro-fascists were 
censorship and an effort to strike at anti- 
administration publishers. That is all the News 
could see in the Department of Justice’s effort 
to jail anti-Semites and pro-Nazis such as 
Leon D’Aryan and Gerald Winrod. 

Also, the News openly supports Father 
Coughlin. That newspaper, considered the 
mouthpiece of Senator Wheeler and the group 
for which he in turn speaks, placed itself 
squarely behind the many propagandists who 
want to see a British and Russian defeat, by 
printing the following in its editorial column: 

“The government’s sedition suit involv- 
ing 33 defendants, among them several 
publishers of small anti-administration 
sheets, is an effort to get some convic- 
tions which will give the administration 
precedents for moving against larger 
anti-administration publishers. 

“It all began with the gagging of Father 
Charles E. Coughlin, who was thrown off 
the air because what he said offended a 
lot of people. After all, the customers can 
tune out if they don’t like what the man 
at the mike says. That is effectual 
censorship.” 

The News here is saying bluntly that the 

administration gagged Coughlin because he 
was an anti-Semitic propagandist. That is 
false; it was the Catholic Church which or- 
dered Coughlin from the microphones. 

But the News is right when it says that 
the customers can tune out what they do not 
like. The 4,000,000 Daily News readers would 
do well to take that advice, remembering that 
this week that paper said the White House, 
by opposing such fascist propagandists as 
Coughlin and the indicted 33, was laying the 
“foundations for a dictatorship.” 








1.L.O. FOR LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
COMMITTEES 

HE International Labor Office is serving a 

useful purpose in bringing about the pool- 
ing of the manpower experience of the United 
States and Canada. A conference held in New 
York over the last week-end resulted in a 
most profitable interchange of facts and 
opinion. Present were the top leaders of the 
interested government bureaus, key trade 
union leaders and many recognized statisti- 
cians and labor experts. 

It is to be desired that wide currency be 
given to the conclusions reached by a group 
of men and women who had at their disposal 
the best possible information as to the cur- 
rent production facts in the two countries. 
Methods of overcoming inefficiency, waste and 
absenteeism were taken up in detail, and the 
solutions suggested are detailed and realistic. 
High production records are, in the opinion 
of the experts present, first of all dependent 
on satisfactory labor relations. There was 
general agreement, moreover, that definite 


hindrances to high production rates can best 
be abolished by labor-management committees 
working in an atmosphere of confidence and 
goodwill. 

In a world in which the mouthings of the 
most blatantly ignorant make the headlines, 
one can but wonder why the consultation of 
well-informed experts was held behind closed 
doors. 





HOW BIG AN ARMY? 

ENERAL LOUIS B. HERSHEY explained 

that the Manpower Commission plans to 

induct 4,000,000 men into the combined armed 
services by 1944. 

This will bring our fighting forces up to the 
goal set at the beginning, close to 11,500,000. 
This brings the country face to face with grave 
problems. Some of these are technical. Only 
military experts with all the information can 
give the answers. Others are so deeply tied 
in with our social structures that they cannot 
be left to experts of any sort. They are 
patently in the field of public policy. Congress 
and the administration can reach satisfactory 
conclusions with regard to them only in the 
light of full public discussion. 

Congress has thus far done no more than 
nibble at the edges of the problems presented 
by this program. Certain members object to 
taking more workers from the farms. Others 
are pushing a bill against the induction of 
men with dependents. Still others object to 
the use of the draft as a club to force men 
into war industries. A few, like Senator 
Bankhead, indicate a concern with the main 
problem of the ultimate size of our armed 
forces. 

In general, the legislators are merely using 
popular discontent to nag the administration. 
There has appeared as yet no disposition to 
tackle the problem as a whole and to take 
responsibility for reaching decisions. 

On one side, the problem of the size of our 
Army is necessarily a matter for military 
experts. We, with our Allies, are fighting the 
combined forces of the Axis. How many men 
must we mobilize in order to have a clear 
advantage? To many qualified persons it 
seems that 11,500,000, in addition to the forces 
of the British, the Rusisans, the Chinese and 
our other Allies, will give the United Nations 
more than the required numbers. 

But there are crucial aspects of this prob- 
lem which cannot be left to military men. 
Divisions of soldiers are useless without ade- 
quate food, arms and transportation. To be 
effective, an army must have the right balance 
among the various arms, services and sources 
of supply. To induct an army out of propor- 
tion to civilian services would be to court 
defeat. There begin to appear signs that we 
are approaching the limits which wisdom 
would prescribe. Decisions with regard to this 
side of the picture are matters of basic public 
policy, and the experts on whom the public 
must depend for enlightenment are indus- 
trialists, economists, statisticians, labor leaders 
and farm leaders. 

There are plenty of reasons why the public 
should be restless about this whole matter. 
The goal announced for the Army, 7,500,000, 
seems to have been set down arbitrarily and 
held to with a rigidity which takes no account 
of changing conditions. 

At the time the first announcement 
made, the British were on the defensive in 
Africa and the general expectation was that 
the Russians would be quickly defeated. Since 
then, both sides of this picture have changed. 
Our Allies now appear vastly more powerful 
than they did even a year ago. Yet no atten- 
tion is paid to this change in the quarters 
where our induction goals are determined. 

There is the suspicion that our Army men 
are, for reasons of their own, underestimating 
the importance of Lend-Lease. An over-sized 
Army of our own would limit our supplies to 
Britain, Russia and China. Russia and China 
have millions of men eager to fight who need 
equipment. There may be good reasons for 
building up our forces at the expense of our 
Allies, but if there are such reasons, they 
should be openly stated. Do we fear that some 
of these friends will be too powerful at the 
end of the war? 

The New Leader cannot, of course, give 
sympathy or support to politicians who use 
every sign of irritation as a basis for nagging 
the administration. But points of irritation 
are danger signals which should be taken into 
consideration. If, rightly or wrongly, large 
numbers of citizens get the notion that mar- 
ried men are being uselessly torn from their 
places in civilian life, we are in for trouble. 
The announcement of any reduction—even a 
small one—of our ultimate armed forces would 


was 


have an important psychological effect. 

All those outside the top authorities in the 
General Staff, the Manpower Commission and 
the key committees of Congress must take 
much on faith. But ordinary citizens and the 
legislators who represent them have a right 


to demand evidence that basic problems are , 


being intelligently tackled. 

The responsible authorities should make 
every effort to satisfy them that all important 
interests are taken into account and that deci- 
sions are revised as situations change. 

Right now the public is restless, questioning, 
unsatisfied about this problem of the size of 
our fighting forces. Mere announcements are 
not enough. In the interest of national morale, 
we should have clear ideas of the reasons 
behind the announcements—or, at the very 
least, a conviction that there are reasons. 


DEWEY GIVES EDUCATION 
THE BRUSH-OFF 
I’ all the citizens of New York could get a 
picture of what Governor Dewey’s budget 
will do to education, there would be a howl 
that would quickly effect a revision. At the 
budget hearing on February 15, Dr. Abraham 
Lefkowitz presented the shocking facts in 
simple form. In connection with the war effort, 
we are calling on the schools for all sorts of 
extra services. Courses are being revised, 
teachers must be retrained, extra equipment 
is required. The full use of school buildings, 
equipment and play spaces is urgently re- 
quired to fight back the increase in juvenile 
delinquency. The Governor himself said: “The 
war has confronted the educational system of 
our state with its greatest challenge.” 

The Governor who made that statement is 
the same one who proposes to cut two million 
dollars from the state aid to schools and thus 
make it impossible for them to meet the 
challenge. Such a cut, in the words of Dr. 
Lefkowitz, “can only be met by consolidation 
of more classes, by more uncalled-for teacher 
dismissals and by curtailment of recreational 
facilities, thus giving added impetus to juvenile 
delinquency.” The schools are already under- 
staffed. There are now 35,000 over-large 
classes, and the teacher shortage is growing. 
In the face of all this, the Governor proposes 
to slice the state appropriation and make bad 
things worse. 

The Governor’s own statements with regard 
to the budget are sufficient to prove that such 
penny-pinching is totally unnecessary. The 
estimated surplus at the end of the new fiscal 
year is more than fifty millions, and many 
experts agree that it is likely to top that 
figure by a substantial sum. While, surpluses 
mount, the schools are to be starved. What is 
Thomas Dewey driving at? Has he an ambi- 
tion to be a second Alf. Landon? 


RICKENBACKER REASONING 

APTAIN EDDY RICKENBACKER has 

been talking so long and so fast that he 
was sure to talk himself into a hole. Last 
Sunday, in Philadelphia, it happened. 

He is, of course, opposed to overtime pay 
for war workers. This attitude is in line with 
his opinions about unions and about the nice 
non-union world which he pictures after the 
war. Extra pay for the men in the foxholes 
and swamps and deserts would, -naturally, be 
all right. For their fathers, brothers and 
sisters back home it is all wrong. But these 
men are working to keep up labor’s standards 
for the men coming back after the war. 

The reporters who questioned the doughty 
Captain last Sunday should have been more 
merciful. They steered the man straight to 
his downfall. After he ‘had explained that 
workers should have their pay kept down, they 
asked about the $25,000 limitation on personal 
incomes. He went bang into the trap—like a 
flier going it blind in a storm straight for 
the side of a mountain. “Anyone is entitled 
to work and be paid for it,” he remarked in 
an off-hand way. That is, anyone in the upper 
brackets. In other words, the men in the 
upper brackets need money incentive to work— 
not patriotism. 

The New York Times not long ago dis- 
played on its austere editorial page a labored 
argument against extra pay for overtime 
workers and an equally ingenious and elaborate 
plea in favor of uniimited incomes for execu- 
tives and capitalists. Poor wage-workers, ob- 
viously, may be expected to do their utmost 
without money incentives. Great capitalists 
must have this sort of tempting bait to get 
out of them the full product of their genius. 
Captain Rickenbacker blandly sail the two 
mutually annihilating thoughts in one para- 
graph and so displays his logical nakedness 
to the world. 
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Hans Kohn Hits Raynal ‘Optimsm,’ 
Protests Fascism in French Africa 


From HANS KOHN 


Professor of History, Smith College 


To the Editor: 


I admire André Raynal’s “optimism” that under General Giraud and his extreme 
Rightist-semi-Fascist government “the future looks bright.” 
“political rivalries compromising this great enterprise’ does he mean? Those between 
men who believe in liberty and equality, in the right of the people, in the non-discrimi- 
nation against Jews—or the men who believe in authority, aristocratic privileges, strict 
control of public opinion, and racial inequality ? But this “rivalry” is the very thing at stake 
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CHEERS FOR A FINE JOB 
From H. S. PICKENS 
To the Editor: 

For all I care you can put this 
down in your mash-letter depart- 
ment, but after a year of The 
New Leader I want to tell you 
people that you have many 
readers who read your paper 
from beginning to end and feel 
nothing but admiration for the 
fine job you are doing. 


Which 
the essential liberties and main- 
tained racial equality. The gov- 
ernment of North Africa (which 
has not “awakened the hopes of 


‘ the world,” but dashed them after 
French 


the astonished world saw what 
may be : 
could happen under American 
ardent . 
protection) has for more than 


three months faithfully preserved 
all the abominations of Vichy 
Fascism without altering any of 
its fundamental conditions. 

Let us be grateful for the fact 
that Frenchmen who 
in “political rivalry” continue 
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than any ae 
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Where the News Ends 


——By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 








Reynolds, Stout and the Hymn of Hate 


HE question of hate, of whom to hate, and 

what, and hdw much, is attracting more and 
more public attention. As usually happens in 
war some individuals who are not in combat 
service have formed a chorus to preach the 
supreme necessity of blind indiscriminate hatred 
of every people with whom we are at war. 

There was Quentin Reynolds, for instance, 
taking ‘part in a radio forum and pontificating 
in deep sepulchral tones for a war of total ex- 
termination against the Germans. Mr. Reynolds 
had never heard that any Germans were opposed 
to Hitler, couldn’t conceive that such a thing was 
possible. The reaction of my fifteen-year-old 
daughter to his pronouncement was: 

“He sounds just like 
a Nazi discussing 
whether to kill- all the 
Poles or only some of 
them.” 


And there is Henry 
McLemore, who seems 
to be equally poorly 


east for his original 
role as a sports writer 
and for his present 
function as a commen- 
tator on international 
affairs. His programme 
for repairing the rav- 
ages which the war has 
wrought on European 
civilization is simple if 
mn ; : not convincing. It is 
William H. Chamberlin gynmed up in the re- 
vealing phrase: “Let’s knock.their brains out.” 
To quote this authority on sports and interna- 
tional relations at more length: 

“There are lots of Americans who want 
Italy to get the works before it is allowed to 
make peace. I am one of them. I want to sce 
bombers tear their towns apart, naval guns 
knock hell out of everything in their reach 
and their whole country humiliated. ... We 
handled the Huns with kid gloves after World 
War I. That didn’t work. Let’s not let them 
quit the day they know they are licked. Let's 
lick them until they know that it isn’t wise 
to pick on decent people. In short, let’s knock 
their brains out this time.” 

General Montgomery has probably contributed 
more to the success of the United Nations cause 
than the verbally bellicose Mr. McLemore. But he 
must stand very low in the columnist’s estimation. 
For when one of Rommel’s chief lieutenants. 
General von Thoma, was taken prisoner, Mont- 
gomery invited him to breakfast. What shameful 
softness. Montgomery should, of have 
picked up an axe or some other lethal weapon and 
dashed the captive German’s brains out. 
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course, 


HEN there is Rex Stout, best 

author of the “Nero Wolfe” detective stories. 
I occasionally find relaxation in a good mystery 
yarn, but I never found any of Rex Stout’s very 
good. However, this is a minor question of per- 
sonal taste. What is more important is that Mr. 
Stout is apparently envying the laurels of Lis- 
sauer, the German (and a Jew, by supreme irony) 
who composed the hymn of hate against England 
in the last war. He has been sounding off thunder- 
ously on a theme which is admirably summed up 


known as the 


in the concluding words of a recent letter to the 
New York Times: 
“The utter hatefulness of 
Germans.” 
Not, take 
Nazi 


Germany and the 


1 
notice, the 


hatefulness of the 
philosophy and of who put it into 
practice. But “the utter hatefulness of Germany 
and the Germans.” Mr. Stout is apparently 
morally color-blind as to any distinction between 
Himmler and Niemoeller, as to the difference be- 


tween the member of one of the SS squads that 


utter 


} 
those 





have committed horrible atrocities and the Ger- 
man (whose name I unfortunately forget at the 
moment) who escaped from the country. fought 
through the civil war in Spain with the Repub- 
licans and won special commendation for bravery 


in fighting with the American Army in New 
i Reynolds, Mac- 


Guinea. The ideas of men like 





verse: the theory that Germans and Japanese and 
apparently Italians also (despite the fact that 
Japan and Italy were official members of the 
crusade for democracy in 1914-1918) all have a 
brand of Cain placed on them and are accursed 
races, incapable under any circumstances of mak- 
ing any contribution to civilization. 

This is poisonous and dangerous nonsense and 
full of danger for the future peace of the world. 
It would carry me far beyond the limits of this 
column to explain why the period since 1914 has 
been one of singular barbarism and bleakness in 
the history of Western civilization: I tried to 
suggest some of the answers to this gloomy and 
perplexing problem in my “World’s Iron Age.” 

* * * 
OVING correspondents, writers 
turned experts on world affairs, and com- 

posers of detective stories are often not accurate 
historians. There are three downright fallacies in 
the unlimited Hymn of Hate against Germans, not 
against Nazis and Nazism, school of 
thought that can be polished off in two or three 
sentences. 

(1) “The Germans got off easily after the last 
War.” That would be interesting news to the 
hundreds of thousands of German families where 
children died of hunger and malnutrition not only 
during the war, but after the Armistice. For the 
blockade was maintained after Germany had laid 
down its arms. This theory also overlooks the 
ruinous German inflation, largely if not entirely 
a product of impossible reparation demands, which 
wiped out the savings of vast numbers of people, 
promoted an orgy of profiteering and speculation 
and created a sense of despair in the middle class 
that was an excellent preparation for the later 
success of Hitler. 

(2) “The Germans since the earliest times 
have been inveterate and incurable aggressors.” 
From the later Middle Ages until the nineteenth 
century Germany was the punching-bag of 
Europe, weak as it was through its division into 
small states. During these centuries there were 
far more invasions of Germany by French, Swedes, 
even by Russians during the Seven Years War 
than there were invasions of other countries by 
Germans. What can fairly be said is that after 
Germany became the strongest power on the 
continent it abused its power, just as France and 
other predominant powers had abused their 
strength earlier. 

5) “Every German, after the last war, swore 
guttural oaths of revenge and started to prepare 
for the next war.” Actually during the period of 
the Weimar Republic the average German, the 
worker, the farmer, the engineer, especially the 
man who had lived through the trench warfare 
of 1914-18, was just as averse to another war as 
the common man in every other country. 

Partly because the democratic revolution in 
Germany had not been pushed far enough, because 
the Army remained under reactionary control, be- 
cause the nest of Junkers in East Prussia was not 
broken up socially and economically, because the 
big industrialists who had a vested interest in 
nunitions profits were not brought under some 
kind of publie control, partly because the world 
economic crisis placed an intolerable strain on 
the new democratic institutions, the Weimar Re- 
public fell. Hitler's totalitarian regime followed. 
And the individual subject of a totalitarian state 
has about as much chance of stopping any 
deviltry upon which such a state may be bent as 
he would of stopping a tank by throwing his body 
in front of it. But one failure in a difficult 
experiment does not prove that German democracy 
could never succeed. 

To preach hatred in Europe is to carry coals to 
Newcastle. It will be the one commodity of which 
there will be no shortage when the war is over. 
To advocate in America blind indiscriminate 
hatred not of specific abominations of the Nazis 
and the Japanese militarists, but of whole peoples 
is to prepare a very black future for the world. 
This kind of hatred will contribute nothing to the 
winning of the war, for the typical soldier is too 
busy with his job to bother with it. But it will be 
conceivable means of insuring that a 


war will be followed by another lost 


war sports 


conscious 
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the best 
victorious 


Lemore and Stout are nothing but Nazism-in-re- peace. 
Anzacs Volunteer for Nation would exceed Australia’s of service of the militia, now be- 
"Global War" Service contribution of manpower to the fore the Australian Parliament, 
CANBERRA, Australia.—75 common cause. would permit use of medically fit 
of medically fit men in various While the United Nations con- members of the militia, not only 
Australian ‘fightir g*services al- tinued to pursue a holding strat- as they were now being used as 


ready had volunteered fo egy in the 
anywhere in the world, Army Min- 
ister Francis Forde has revealed. 

In proportion to population. 
Forde has said, no other United 


service 
cerned 


tion 


south-west 
Australia would be primarily con- 
with defence against ag- 
gression and limited offensive ac- 
The bill to extend the area 


Pacific, front line troops in New Guinea, 
but also as front line troops any- 
where in the south-west Pacific 
zone, which would be Australia’s 
front line for a long time. 
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